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For the Companion. 
DOT AND I. 

It is in one of the wild mining dis- 
tricts of California that my little story 
opens; the place, a cabin, made barely 
comfortable by the united efforts of sis- 
ter Dot and myself. 

We had come out with our father, 
who was smitten with the gold fever 
when it was at its height. A little 
money had been left us,—amounting in 
all to twenty-five hundred dollars. 

Both Dot and I advised that the mo- 
ney be put into a small house; then, 
with no rent to pay, we could easily 
earn our living. But some of our neigh- 
bors had gone to California, and writ- 

_ten home glowing accounts of the 
mines. One ortwo of them had offered 
inducements to father that looked safe, 
and were certainly alluring. 

We soon saw that papa had set his 
mind on going, and we could not think 
of letting him go alone, for he was 
nearly sixty years of age, and far from 
strong. We three had never been sep- 
arated, and after many consultations, 
we decided to go with him, and make 
his rough life as pleasant as possible. 

It was a perilous and far from agree- 
able journey in those days, and besides, 
it used up a good deal of money. We 


| 
had been settled, after a fashion, for a month 


pathetic faces, they lowered poor Gor- 











DOT AND I. 


Dot looked at me. It wasa strange request. | 


only, when papa was attacked by fever, and in | Both of us shrank from going; but after a lit- | 


less than a week was taken by death. | 
Fancy, if you can, the dreary outlook for us 


tle consultation, we decided to go together. 
“Just take my hoss, then. You know him. 


” 


“T hope not,”’ said Dot, calmly. 

‘Because if he die, I die too !’ she exclaimed, 
passionately. 

“Oh, no, you would live for your child,” said 


two girls, alone in a strange country,—the terri- | He’s as gentle asa kitten. The sooner you’re , Dot, in her quiet way. 


ble heart-sickness, the feeling that assailed us 
as we looked at our little hoard of money left, 
hardly more than enough to enable us to get | 
home. | 

I was only nineteen. Dot was twenty-one. | 
Two or three of the miners offered to help us on | 
our journey if we decided to return. 

I left the decision with Dot, as we talked it 
over,—two girls braving the terrors of that pas- 
sage alone,—standing together in the door of our 
little cabin. 

The view from that door was magnificent; 
mountains, purple to their summits, which were 
bathed in crimson sunlight; long stretches of 
splendor; vegetation such as dwarfed the groves 
and the fields of home by comparison. | 


We we go and leave poor father?’’ queried 
t. 





“Can we stay and live?” I asked. 

“Yes, we can work. I can teach, and wash, | 
and cook. So can you. There'll be plenty to 
do, and I am beginning to love this place.” So | 
it was settled that we should stay. 

The miners in our quarter were a queer, rough 
set. One of the wildest of them had married a} 
young Indian girl, and lived very happily with | 
her. She was rather pretty, and presented a 
striking figure in her native dress, with a blanket 
Worn like a shawl, and a broad-rimmed hat, 
with a row of bright feathers circling the crown, 
on her long, straight, black tresses. 

Her little child, not much overa year old, was | 
as pretty as a fairy, very small, with lively | 
brown eyes and curling tresses. She was very | 
proud of it, and though the miners made fun of | 


| to his tastes and customs. 


thar, the better.’’ 

Dot sprang on the horse from a rock that stood 
by the door, and I got on behind her. We had 
often ridden old Black in this fashion, and in 
less than fifteen minutes, we stood at the bed- 
side of poor Gordie. 

It was a homelike and cheerful place; for 
Gordie was a carpenter, and very ingenious, 
and had fitted the little house up quite taste- 
fully. There were rocking-chairs, easy-chairs 
and tableg’—all crude, but luxurious, compared 
with our simple home,—and the bed and the 
baby’s crib fitted into the wall when it was 
made up. 

It was rumored that Gordie did the principal 
part of the housework; but his wife was willing 
and good-natured, and tried to conform herself 
The picturesque 
Indian dress he would never allow her to ex- 
change for a civilized costume, and she looked 
neat and pretty in the house. 

Poor Gordie lay in the corner on a rude lounge, 
deathly pale. His wife crouched on the floor 
beside him, trembling in every limb, and utter- 
ing low moans of anguish. 

Dot had the fire replenished, and put on 
water to boil, while I concentrated my forces on 
poor Youida, or, as her husband called her, Ida. 
For a long time she resisted my entreaties, and 
shrank from me, shivering and moaning. 

“Don’t you see you disturb him?’ I said. 
“Come over here and help us. We are going to 
cure him if we can.” 

“But he will die, he will die, and leave poor 
Ida all alone!” : 


| in sleep when she called me. 


| 
| 
| 


Her answer was in Indian, and we could not 
understand it, but after that she looked on pas- 
sively, and seemed to have made up her mind 
to some course of action. | 

The night wore on. The little clock over the | 
chimney struck the hours of eleven, twelve, one. 
Dot had done all she could. Two or three of 
the miners, Gordie’s friends, were sitting up in 
the next room, which was used as a sort of par- | 
lor and kitchen combined. 

The Indian wife was very quiet now. She sat 
at the foot of the bed in which Gordie had been 
placed, like a statue, her large, glittering eyes 
fastened upon the sick man’s ghastly face. The 
baby was sleeping quietly on some soft skins in 
a corner. I had thrown myself on the couch 
at Dot’s command, and was just closing my eyes 








I shall never forget the sight that met my 
gaze. I saw in a moment that Gordie was dead. 
The Indian wife stood in the middle of the floor, 
hands and eyes lifted, and her slight figure 
seemed to grow taller and taller as I looked. 
She was talking rapidly in a low voice, like one , 
at prayer. 

Then she gave a shrill cry, flew to the bed 
and clasped the head of her husband, with pas- | 
sionate language, then turned to us, with a smile 
that was terrible to see, and rushed out into the 
other room. 

What she did then, no one can tell. Proba- 
bly she swallowed some Indian poison which 
her husband had used in hunting,—for he had 
adopted many Indian ways. When we followed 
her, we found her lying upon the floor, quite 


Gordie’s wife at first, they had come to respect | “You don’t know that he will die,’ I said, | insensible, and in less than an hour, she, too, 


her for her goodness, and to love the baby. | 
We were sitting together, one night, talking | 
Over the past, when suddenly the stillness was 
broken by a horse’s feet. Then came arap at the 
door, and an old man entered, whom they called 
“Shaggy Bill,” because of his long, 
White beard. j 
“I've come to see if I can git one of you to| 
tome up to Bear River Camp,” he said, speak- | 
ing rapidly and with feeling. ‘‘Gordie’s sick, | 
and we can’t do nothin’ with either him or his | 
wife. It wants a woman there who can sense | 
fomething. I’m afraid Gordie’s got to die, and | 
that woman is a wild Injun, sure enough.” | 


picturesque | 


trying to soothe her. 
**Yes, I do, I do; for he said I must go back to 


| 


was dead. | 


Never did I see such a funeral. The miners 


the tribe, when he was wild in hisspeech. ‘Yes, came from far and near to testify their respect; 


Ida must go back, but not the baby,’ he say. | for Gordie was universally liked. 


He care not for me, only for him.” 


She let me lead her, sobbing, to the fire, and | but they waited in decorous silence till it was 


we contrived to keep her busy for a while. 

Suddenly she turned to me with a wild light 
in her eyes,— 

*‘Do you think he die?” she asked. 

“T can’t tell, Ida. He is in the hands of God. 
I hope he will live.”’ 


| 





Something 
happened to delay the arrival of the minister; 


quite dark. 

Then, when the minister arrived, they made 
torches and followed their friend to a wild! 
place,—a gorge in the mountains, -which was & 
favorite resort of his,—and there utider ‘the 
starry canopy, with the torches revealing the 


“Do you think he die?” she asked again, turn- | rocks, the waters, the trunks and branches ,of 


ing to Dot. 


trees, the black earth, and the rough but syv- | 





] 


}it would have been more bearable. 


| anybody else. 


die and his wife into their lonely grave. 

The miners made up a handsome sum 
of money for the little boy, and put him 
in ourcare. He was a bright, patient 
little fellow, and we became very mnch 
attached to him; but he lived only a 
year. 

After a while, some friends came out 
to California, and the sight of them re- 
vived our love of the old home. As the 
facilities for travelling had been greatly 
increased, when our friends went back, 
we returned with them; but our Cali- 
fornia experience remains always a 
vivid, central picture among all that our 
memory has garnered. 





+r 
For the Companion. 
HAZING. 

It was a dreary December afternoon 
in the town of Gosport,—dreary out- 
side, with the rain pouring and the 
wind blowing, and not particularly 
cheerful in the school-room of the se- 
lect establishment of Dr. Palmer, though 
there was a good fire in the stove, which 
the fifteen “‘select pupils’ sat around, 
with moody, disconsolate faces. 

Two of the largest boys had the warm 
corners, of course, while the ‘‘small 
fry’ sat further off, so as to be ‘‘out of the 
way.” One of the large boys, however,—a 
young giant of nineteen, or perhaps less,—lay 
stretched at full length on a bench at some dis- 
tance from the fire. It was a half-holiday, but 
because of the storm, the boys were confined to 
the house, and in the words of an old soldier, 
when describing his imprisonment, “suffered 
tranquillity.” 

If they could have wrestled, or made a noise, 
But that 
relief was forbidden; for the school-room was 
directly under Mrs. Palmer’s room, and she had 
“weak nerves.”’ There had been a dumb fight 
or two, but in their silent wrestling, a bench had 
been overturned, and the boys were called to 
order by a sharp knock on the floor overhead. 

“Just hear that old cat,’’ growled Perry Nu- 
gent, one of the large boys; coarse-faced, broad- 
shouldered, and with a vicious look in his impu- 
dent black eyes. ‘‘She can squall herself when 
she’s angry, but she can’t stand a sound from 
I’m not going to stand either 
hers or old Nosey’s nonsense much longer. Are 
we sugar and salt, that we can’t take our holi- 
day out of doors like men, but must be penned 
up here because it rains? I’m not put here to 
coddle up old Mother Palmer’s weak nerves, 
I’m going out!”’ 

The sleepy boy on the bench stretched out his 
long limbs and half-opened his eyes, 

“What a noise you’re always making, Nu- 
gent,” he drawled. “I wish to goodness you 
would go. But didn’t you hear the Governor 
say he had locked the gate, and the boy who 
climbed over the wall should never return to 
this sheepfold of classic learning? But go, by 
all means, my good fellow. Peihaps papa and 
mamma would kill the fatted calf to welcome 
your return. Do go. I don’t care; it won’t hurt 
my feelings.” 

“Who ever accused you of caring for any- 
thing but your own self?” grumbled the other, 
with furious eyes, but a certain control of words, 
for he stood in wholesome awe of the six feet 
of humanity that lay stretched before him. 


| “You’re going out yourself this evening, and 
| much you care what we suffer! 


Look here, Dan 
Edwards, what are you sniggling at?” to one of 
the litle boys who'had laughed aloud. “Come 
here, sir; I'll teddi #én manners! Will you 
come, | say,’ di shall I come after you?” 

The little fellow, about ten years of age, hur- 
red ‘up ty the: bully. ° Pores 

“Pullliis ears,” suggested John Lee, the ether 
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large boy, a cringing sycophant of Nugent’s. | make resistance, and hoisted him to the top of 
“He laughed at you.” |the bookcase, which stood some distance from 
“f wasn’t laughing at him,’’ said the fright-, the wall. Boys are naturally cruel, I think, for 
ened child. “Jim Grimes—he tickled me,— | they all laughed. Even Morton smiled his lazy 
and’’— | sinile at the pale, bewildered face of the new- 
“I don’t care what you laughed at,’’ inter-| comer when he found himself on his strange 
rupted the tyrant. “I ordered you little chaps perch. 
to keep silent. Now, Master Dan Edwards, “On one leg, you rascal!’’ roared Nugent. 
stand right here before me. I’m going to give | ‘Stand on one leg, or I’ll shy this big book at 
you a box on one ear; if you wince or move | your head, and knock you to the floor.” 
your head when I do it, you'll catch it on the | Morton raised himself from his bench, marched 
other, Now! One,—two,—three,’— | deliberately to the bookcase, and took the trem- 
At the last word, the heavy, cruel hand came | bling child down. 
down with such force that the child dropped to| “A jest is a jest,” he said, sternly; ‘‘and as 
the ground, As he raised himself, down came | long as it is kept within bounds, I don’t inter- 
another blow, knocking him over again. He|fere. But I’m not going to have this poor little 
did not dare to cry out, for he knew that would | fellow hurt or scared to death.” 
draw anyother blow; so he buried his aching little | ‘‘You’d better not interfere, Morton Elston!” 
face in his hands, and crept back to his seat. | cried Nugent, fairly foaming with rage at this 
“T suppose you call that manly,’’ sneered | interference. ‘You’re not always around to 
Morton Elston, raising himself on his elbow on | protect him, and he’s going to fare the worse for 
the bench where he had been lying. “I haven’t | this. 
interfered with you for a long time, young man,| Morton only answered by a look of contempt, 
but it’s time to put a stop to your bullying those | and drew the boy, who was trembling like a 
poor little fellows. I’m not easy to rouse, but I | leaf, to some distance from the others. 
just warn you I’m going to take their part. Do| ‘Don’t be frightened,” he said, soothingly; 
you know what that means, el?”’ “[’m going to take you under my own wing, and 
“Means?” “You nobody here braves me. Why did your mother 
want to set the little vagabonds ride over us, and | send such a weakly little chap as you to sucha 
allow them to give us all kinds of impudence, | rough place as this?” 
Did you ever go to a school where the big boys “She didn’t know,’ 
didn’t rule the little ones? Does ’em good; | ‘Everybody told her Dr. 
makes ’em mild and obedient, and trains their | kind.” 
muscles. 


I'll bide my time, and it’s sure to come.” 





cried the other, angrily. 


answered Mordaunt. 
’almer was good and 


Keep to your own business, Morton 


“So he is; but Dr. Palmer’s boys are not.”’ 
Elston, and let mine alone, 


‘And then I had a kind of fit, and they said 
change of aiz and roughing it would do me 
good.” 


I’ve been boss over 
the young fry long before you came here, and 
I’ve never hurt ’em to talk of.”” 

“He broke Abram Hewitt’s leg,’”? whispered] “A fit! Whew!” whistled Morton. “Well, 
one of the little boys to his neighbor, ‘‘and he | this is a hard place to cure that disease; but I'll 
smashed Isaac’s nose, and now he says that aint | stand by you.” 
nothin’. O my!” “What an awful boy that big fellow is!’’ 

At this moment the door opened, and Dr. | whispered Mordaunt; “he’s just like a giant I 
Palner, smiling and benevolent-looking, brought | read about with coals of fire for eyes. Why 
ina pale, delicate boy of about twelve. don’t you tell Dr. Palmer how he goes on?” 

“Young gentlemen,” he said, “let me intro- “My poor child,’’ answered Morton, “that 
duce you to Master Mordaunt Ellis, our new| why is a hard riddle to solve. When you’ve 
pupil. Mr, Elston, Mr. Nugent, you will have | been here longer, you’ll understand that an in- 
the kindness to introduce the young gentleman | former is hated worse than a tyrant. There are 
to his companions. certain laws which bind us with chains of iron, 
make him at home.’’ and make us endure evils that we despise. But 

And with a beaming face the good old gentle- | never mind; you shan’t suffer.” 
man departed, feeling that he had initiated the “A gentleman in the parlor for Mr. Morton 
new scholar into a kind of Paradise. Elston,” said a servant at the door. 

Little did he dream of the treatment that “Don't go! Oh, don’t leave me!”’ cried Mor- 
awaited each new boy in his establishment,— | daunt, clinging to his protector. ‘That bad boy 
yes, and clung to him until he was big and] will kill me after you’ve gone!” 
strong enough to play the tyrant himself. “No, he will not. But I'll tell you what I will 

For four years Nugent had been the bully of | do, Instead of staying at my uncle’s all night, 
the school. Many of the small boys had left on | as I intended, ll merely take tea there and re- 


[can trust you, I know, to 


account of the maltreatment they received from | turn. They'll not try anything on you beforc 
him; but in very few cases did the complaints | night. But don’t tell them I’m coming back.” 


reach the master’s ears. When they did, Nu- 
gent was so plausible in his defence, and brought 
forward so many scared witnesses to prove his 
innocence, that he managed to escape. 

No sooner had Dr. Palmer left the room, than 
Nugent’s eyes lighted up with delight at the 
sight of a new victim. 


As soon as he had left the room, Perry Nugent 
marched up to the trembling boy. 

“So your champion’s gone, has he? Well, 
you better make your last will and testament, 
for you'll need it before long.” With a scowl 
he then marched off. 

Until tea-time poor Mordaunt sat alone, his 
heart bursting with grief and terror. At supper, 
Dr. Palmer, seeing his pale, nervous look, attrib- 
Why, of course we | uted it to homesickness, and spoke to him kind- 
“Dr. Palmer needn't have told | ly. How the poor child dreaded the end of the 
us that, for we always give a warm welcome to | meal! 
the new boys. After supper the boys assembled again in the 
school-room, and Mordaunt found himself left 
alone in a corner, whilst the boys engaged in 
what seemed an important consultation around 
the stove. They spoke in low tones, Perry Nu- 
gent evidently giving orders, and receiving sub- 
missive replies 

“Perhaps they have forgotten me,”’ thought 
Mordaunt; “but I am so cold,—I wish they 
would ask me to come near the stove. I’m 
afraid to go there. Oh, if mother could only be 
here!’? And he laid his head on a desk and 
wept silently. 

Perhaps he cried himself asleep; but he was 
Well, I've done my part, awakened by a rough hand on his shoulder, and 
introduced you to all except the little vagabonds | a dreaded voice in his ears, 
yonder,” pointing to the crowd of small boys. 
“Now stand up here before me and let me ex- 
amine you. First and foremost, what did you 
come here for?" 


He sprang from his seat, 
seized the boy’s hand, and pressed it so warmly 
that Mordaunt winced with pain. 

“Make you at home? 
will!’ he cried, 





How do you do?” shaking the 
boy's hand more roughly than before. 

“Now let me introduce you to the others, | 
This is Morton Elston, He cuts up pretty rough 
on all the little chaps, but I'll protect you. 

“Here’s John Lee, who can curse harder and 
drink more wine than any boy of his inches. 
Shocks you, eh? Aint used to boys 
drink, I Got a praying mamma, I 
s'pose? And how is the old lady?” 

Mordaunt shrank back. His lip quivered. 
“My mother is very well,’* he said. 


seeing 
reckon? 


“Oh, the polite gentleman! 
boys, to this model of politeness. 
reform the school. 


Pay attention, 
He's going to 


“Sorry to disturb your slumbers, young gen- 
tleman,”’ said Nugent; “‘but you really must 
wake up. We've something for you to do.”’ 

He was led into the centre of the room, and 
the boys gathered around him. 





“TL came to learn my lessons.”” The child was 
getting thoroughly frightened at the roukh voice | 
and blustering manner of his tormentor. 

“To learn your lessons, eh? Well, then, you 
shall; but by a new method. It’s a method of 
my own invention, 


“You see, Master Mordaunt, we've been so 
unlucky as to let the Governor's cat get out of 
the window,—a large, white cat with red eyes,— 
and old Nosey (he’s the Governor) will lick us 
all when he finds the cat’s gone. He’s on the 
pavement, and we can't get him up. Now we're 
going to tie a rope around your waist, and let 
you gut of the-window, so you can pick him up 
on top of it, and when yoy've :stood: there ‘an | far us; "The -rope aint strong, but you're light 
hour or two, you'll absorb the léatiing threngh | weight, you know, Maybe he’ll jump at you, 


your feet.”’ but never mind that; shut your eyes and grip 


I call it learning by absorp- 
tion,—saves lots of study and nonsense. You 
see that high bookcase? Well, there’s lots of 
learning in that case, I'm going to-dhoist you 


Ue seized the boy, who was too frightened to him hard.” 








“Oh, don’t send me, please!” cried Mor- 
daunt, the tears streaming down his pale face. 
“The window’s so high, and the rope may 
break!”’ 

*You’re bound to go. No squalling about it. 
Take off that heavy coat. Here, Lee, tie the 
rope under his arms, and let’s lower him. Look 
here, youngster, if you whimper above your 
breath, I'll drop you on the pavement!” 

The boy was by this time rigid with terror. 
They tied the rope around him, put him out of 
the window, and jerking him up and down, 
landed him on the pavement two stories below. 

It was dark and still storming. ‘‘We’ll leave 
him to cool off a minute or two,” said Nugent, 
chuckling; ‘‘perhaps he’ll look for the cat. Hey, 
below there!’’ jerking at the rope, ‘‘what are 
you doing?” 

No sound. A little frightened, they drew up 
the rope, and to their dying day the boys never 
forgot the sight which greeted them. The child 
was in strong convulsions,—his face distorted, 
his limbs drawn up. 

*‘Here’s a pretty kettle of fish!’’ cried Nugent, 
terrified. ‘‘Quick! untie the rope before any 
one comes in! One of you lock the door!” 

But before the door could be fastened, Morton 
Elston rushed in. 

“I~saw what you were at, you villain!” he 
cried to Nugent; ‘‘but I couldn’t get to the win- 
dow in time. I’ve called Dr. Palmer, and you'll 
answer to him for this night’s work.’’ And he 
took the poor, dripping child up tenderly in his 
arms, and carried him to his own bed. 

A physician was summoned; but the boy, 
falling from one convulsion to another, lay the 
whole night between life and death. He recoy- 
ered at last, to find his mother at his bedside. 
The next day Perry Nugent was expelled from 
the institution of which he was the disgrace. 
Young Ellis in a few weeks so far recovered 
from the nervous shock as to be sent to another 
school; but never again was hazing tolerated in 
the Gosport Academy. 


+ 
+o 





UNDER THE HOLLY BOUGH, 


Ye who have scorned each other, 

Or injured friend or brother, 
In this fast-fading year; 

Ye who, by word or deed, 

Have made a kind heart bleed, 
Come, gather here; 

Let sinned against, and sinning, 

Forget their strifes beginning, 
And join in friendship now; 

3e links no longer broken, 

Le sweet forgiveness spoken 

Under the Holly Bough. 


+> 





For the Companion. 
PELETIAH PERRITT’S YOUTHFUL 
CATASTROPHE. 
By James T. Fields, 

Our misfortunes are sometimes angels in dis- 
guise, but they are not always so apparelled. 
Tranquillity under affliction cannot be command- 
ed in every event of life, however necessary it 
may be on all occasions to strive after that equa- 
nimity which becomes a man or a woman, no 
matter how severe the present trial of gatience 
and fortitude. Listen to the unhappy story of 
Peletiah, son of Orrin K. Perritt, of South Lit- 
tleton, as related by himself. 

“In the remembrance of some sorrows, what- 
ever the duration of life, we never outgrow our- 
selves. Whenever I attempt to recall the inci- 
dents in my somewhat exceptional career, one 
particular day of my existence rises up before 
me, and will not be forgotten, or even lightened 
of its burden of pain. 

“With shame and confusion I look back on 
the past, for that one terrible day of gloom over- 
shadows my career, and obscures the sunny 
hours that in the course of nature come at inter- 
vals to every male and female descendant of 
Adam. 

“Tecan think with calmness, even with indif- 
ference, of many sad circumstances that have 
befallen my lot,—circumstances full of peril and 
horror,—but that particular disaster to which I 
refer has blotted out all feeling with regard to 
other scenes, that might, disconnected from my 
grand catastrophe, have darkened a lifetime. 
Oh that [had died young, while yet a stranger 
to public mortification; a mortification to ‘un- 
brace the strongest nerves, and make the stout- 
est courage quail.’ 

“The day of my calamity, forty years ago, 
dawned like many another day in ripe October. 
The morning that ushered in the Sunday on 
which I was to suffer, was one of radiant loveli- 
ness, and as I walked along alone to our modest 
little house of worship in the country, all the 
trees seemed hanging out their 
beauty. 

“How well I recall that scene of surpassing 
brilliancy, on that gorgeous autumn morning! I 
had started early, that I might move slowly 
over the road, and allured by the splendid 


bowers of 


lights and shadows, I made a detour of over a 
mile beyond the church, in the dyection of a 
beautiful hillside, on one of whose slepes resided 
my father’s life-long friend, ‘Col. ’hijah Pea- 
body,’ as he was universally denomitated in 
that part of the country. 

“The colonel was standing by his garden gate, 
enjoying the still security of that peaceful Sun- 
day morning. Ilis pipe rested between his lips, 
and emitted only at moderate intervals a gentle 
puff of smoke. Seeing me approaching from 
the woody road-side, he looked a hearty wel- 
come, and exclaimed,— 

“Glad to see ye, Peletiah! 
father an’ all the folks to home?’ 

“T answered his kind inquiry, and declined his 
earnest invitation to ‘walk in,’ as I was hurry- 
ing to the meeting-house for morning service. 

***Well,’ said the old man, ‘the least ye can 
do is to take ’long a couple bottles of my best 
cider to your father, who is laid up to home with 
roomatizum,’ 

“Now if there was one liquid in the world 
that father hankered after when he did not feel 
‘exactly smart,’ it was the colonel’s bottled 
cider in October, for he said ‘‘Peabody’s was 
better than his’n or any body else’s cider in the 
whole county.’ 

“At first I hesitated about taking along the 
delectable fluid, for I should have to convey it 
in my coat-tail pockets to church with me, and 
elude, as best I might, the vigilant eyes of Dea. 
Treadwell and old Miss Patience Libby, both of 
whom sat in full sight of our pew. 

‘However, when the colonel, who saw my re- 
luctant response to his invitation, exclaimed, 
‘Don’t be proud, Peletiah!’ I hastily pocketed 
the cider, and thinking of father’s prospective 
delight over it at dinner-time, moved forward 
with alacrity over the hillside to meeting. 

“The bell had ceased tolling when I arrived 
at the door, but I waited outside until after the 
‘first prayer,’ and then glided noiselessly on my 
toes into our family pew. My brother and 
sister had already taken their seats, leaving my 
place unoccupied against my arrival. Mother 
remained at home to keep our dear old father 
company in his suffering, and read the most 
comforting chapters in the Bible to him during 
his worst paroxysms. 

“My long walk had predisposed me to slum- 
ber, but 1 stood up as usual in ‘singing time,’ 
cutting in with full force when we came to ‘And 
that shall kindle ours,’ in the proper place for 
the tenor voices. 

“T heard the minister ‘give out’ his text, and 
followed him into his ‘secondly,’ when my mind 
wandered, and a prejudiced individual would 
probably have charged me with being asleep. I 
roused myself warily, however, chewed a bit of 
fennel, and put on a look of intense satisfaction 
with the discourse. 

“Suddenly I became aware of a movement in 
the direction of one of my coat tails. A freezing 
horror chilled my person from head to foot, and 
I knew then it was the cider getting ready to 
explode in my left-hand pocket. For a moment 
I tried to summon up an appearance of uncon- 
cern, as if the detonating sound came from some 
other locality; but its proximity could not be 
long disguised. Immediate exposure was inevi- 
table. 

*Should I instantly fly from the pew, before 
the cork had time to do its worst? I deliberated 
a moment, but it was too late. One crash, and 
my fate was sealed. 

“In all my experience with corks, I never 
heard one leave the neck of a bottle with a sound 
like that. The noise was terrific in its violence, 
and, to my disordered fancy, shook the mecting- 
house, 

“The minister stopped short in his sermon, and 
looked around bewildered. Two small, disrep- 
utable boys in the gallery collapsed with de- 
light. Anything to put an end to the sermon 
was ‘nuts to them,’ and they at once fairly effer- 
vesced with happiness over my misery. But 
their effervescence was nothing to that which 
was going on in our vicinity! 

“With one mighty bound the ‘pent-up Utica 
of cider,’ with no cork to stop it, tore into the 
air above our pew, and leaped headlong over 
my shoulders, boiling and bursting into the back 
of my neck, and spilling over into’ the broad 
aisle. 

“In vain I tried to restrain the impetuous 
liquid with my fingers,—to curb its remorseless 

fury for a moment with my pocket-handkerchief; 
but no effort of mine could quell its fleet career. 
On it came, hissing and destroying like a wild 
tornado in a tropic clime, terrible to contemplate 
and awful to experience. 

“T was indeed ‘a sight to behold!’ My hair 
became saturated with cider to that extent, in 
the language of Prof. Holmes, it ‘drooped 
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clam.’ My garments ran apple-juice, and I was | 
as one steeped from crown to toe in cider. I was! 
odorous with the foaming abomination, and fear- 
ful to look upon. | 

“All eyes were now turned upon me, evidently | 
requiring an explanation of such an unwonted | 
scene, when the other bottle began to give volu- | 
ble signs of disturbance. At onceI started up 
in fresh alarm, and ran out of the pew, making | 
for the meeting-house door with all the precipi- 
tation possible to a ruined man; but alas! I was 
too late. Out flew the other cork, and a second 
deluge wildly ensued, Miss Libby was struck 
violently twice in the bonnet, and screamed 
murder as I flew past her into the porch. There 
I sat down exhausted with shame and over- 
exertion, only wishing for providential annihi- 
lation on the sacred spot I had innocently done 
so much to desecrate. 

“Reader, may it never be your fate to hear 
what [ have heard, to see what I have seen in 
an old-fashioned, country meeting-house, where 
everybody knows you, and where, down to the 
latest generation, nobody ever forgets a ridicu- 
lous catastrophe like imine, 

“For centuries to come whenever a bottle of 
cider threatens to explode in South Littleton, 
some by-stander will be sure to observe, with a 
sly look at the fizzling aperture, ‘Stand by with 
a tumbler, for I guess it’s a-goin’ to Perritt!’ 
And thus my ill-starred name will forever be as- 
sociated with ciderial influences, anything but 
pleasant, in the humble village where I was 
born.” 

For the Companion, 


THE YOUNG POST-TRADER’S AD- 
VENTURE. 


By C, A. Stephens. 


One night, about the middle of September, 1876, 
one of Gen. Crook’s scouts, named Jim Cummings, 
set off from camp on the Little Big Horn, to go to 
the supply camp on the Rosebud. He carried an 
order for the forwarding: of stores, and was told to 
return, if possible, the following night. A young 
man named Seymour Edes, nephew of the post- 
trader, or sutler, accompanied him, 

They started shortly after sunset. It was not sup- 
posed that the trip would be attended by any partic- 
ular danger, as none of the Sioux had been lately 
seen in the section of country to be traversed. 

The route lay in part along the Little Big Horn, 
and could be passed overon horses. Cummings’s 
plan was to leave the horses at a certain timber belt, 
thence to cross the bluffs and proceed on foot to the 
Rosebud Camp. 

The night was hazy and rather obscure. The men 
proceeded along the river-bottom at an easy canter, 
with occasional halts, and arrived, a little after mid- 
night, at the place where Jim had decided to leave 
the horses. Here they left their animals securety 
tethered, and went up between two steep bluffs, 
separated by a narrow ravine. 

After a rough ascent of six or eight hundred 
yards, they emerged from the ravine, and proceed- 
ed across a tract of gravel hills. An hour of toil- 
some walking brought them to the valley of a small 
creek, in a meadow filled with willow bushes, with 
clumps of cottonwood in the bends, 

Jim walked rapidly, leading the way. Both had 
Remington carbines slung across their backs. Thus 
far they had had little fear of Indians; but as they 
went along the creek, Edes began to feel, as he 
says, “an odd sort of notion that the redskins were 
round,” though he had not as yet seen a trace nor 
heard a sound of them. 

“Jim,” he said, “you don’t suppose there ‘are any 
of those red barbers round here, do you?” 

“Humph!’ muttered the scout. ‘Come, hurry 
up, young fellow, or we'll get a mighty late break- 
fast!” 

jut Edles was uneasy. He stopped occasionally 
to listen, and fancied, at times, that he heard sticks 
crack, and the muffled tread of moccasined feet. 
But, though he strained his eyes, he was unable to 
catch a glimpse of either savage or beast—for Jim 
had said there might possibly be a timber-wolf fol- 
lowing them. 

At length Edes determined to know whether his 
apprehensions came from mere fancy and nervous- 
hess, As they turned a bend of the creek, he 
whipped into a willow-clump and stood still, while 
the scout kept on. 

From this shelter he watched intently, for some 
minutes, the open space along which they had just 
come. 

Jim, meantime, was getting a long way ahead. 
Edes was about to start again, when he saw a file of 
dusky forms emerge from the cottonwood and fol- 
low stealthily on their trail. There were four Ind- 
jans, and the sight so riveted Edes’s senses that he 
stood watching them, halfspell-bound. 

The savages walked so swiftly that they were close 
upon him before he had decided what todo. Drop- 
ping to the ground under the bushes, he lay per- 
fectly still, save forthe loud beating of his heart, 
and in a moment the redskins had passed him. 


| rounding him. 


comrade, Edes now resolved te fireatthem. They 
stood listening, some sixty or seventy yards distant, 
and, taking deliberate aim, he fired. 

At the report, they all dropped,—though Edes 


| was by no means sure that he had hit either of them. 


A moment later he heard a noise in the brush, 
| round to the left, and suspected that they were sur- 
He at once slid down the bank of 
the creek and dashed through it, the water being 
hardly more than knee-deep. 

Two of the savages fired at him as he splashed 
through the stream, and another shot came after 
him as he sprang up the opposite bank. The last 
bullet was so well aimed that he felt it pass his ear. 

Dodging behind a cottonwood, he clapped a cart- 
ridge into his breech-loader. At the same instant 
he heard a shot from below, fired by Cummings, 
who had heard Edes’s first shot and had run back. 
This shot probably deterred the Indians from cross- 
ing the creek after Edes. 

Edes listened a minute or two, and not hearing 
the Indians in the creek, took to his heels, fearing 
they would cut him off from recrossing the creek 
below. After running nearly a mile, he halted and 
listened, 

The osier copse was thick here, but a large black 
cherry tree leaned out overthe creek. Edes climbed 
into this to get sight of the other bank, but had 
scarcely done so when, crack, went ashot from 
across the stream, and a bullet whistled through the 
leaves uncomfortably close to his body. 

He was so startled that he lost his hold of the 
branches, and fell into the edge of the creek. Re- 
covering himself instantly, he grasped his carbine, 
which he had placed at the foot of the tree. The 
savages evidently saw him fall, for two of them 
rushed across, intending, no doubt, to secure his 
scalp. 

Edes showed admirable nerve. He quietly cocked 
his carbine, and as they came through the water, 
shot the foremost Indian dead, He then forced his 
way through the osiers and ran again. 

The other savage uttered a ferocious whoop, and 
gave chase. Edes now ran for life, with the redskin 
not far behind. The narrow bottom was full of 
willow-clumps, and from one to another of these 
Edes ran, expecting every moment that the Indian 
would “wing him” with a shot. 

The bank of the creek became more uneven. 
Bluffs came down nearer the water, having wet runs 
between them,in the beds of which the rain had 
cut guiches, or arroyas, which were full of high 
grass and briers. Coming to one of these, Edes mis- 
calculated its width, and tumbled, six or seven feet, 
down among a mess of dank reeds and rubbish. 

“I thought he had me then, sure,’’ Edes says. 

But the Indian had not seen him fall, and, cross- 
ing the gully a few rods below, he hurried on down 
the creek. 

Edes was a good deal shaken by the fall, but he 
was able to put a fresh cartridge in his carbine, and 
then he lay still to get breath and listen. 

Hearing nothing of his pursuer for some minutes, 
he determined to creep out, take the back track, and 
return where they had left their horses. Jim, he 
hardly expected to see again alive. 

Getting his head up out of the gully, he looked 
around, and about the first thing he saw was the 
savage coming cautiously back, apparently in search 
of him; but as only Edes’s head was above the bank, 
the redskin did not see him. 

Now was Edes’s chance. Raising his carbine, he 
took careful aim and fired,—but missed. The Ind- 
ian rushed forward with an exultant shout. 

Edes dropped back into the gully, and crept under 
the overhanging bank on the other side, hoping to 
get time to put another cartridge into his rifle; but 
the Indian came up the same instant, jumped into 
the gulch, and struck and poked with the butt of 
his gun, hoping to drive out his foe. 

Once he almost touched Edes, who lay hidden by 
the reeds and grass which overhung the bank. 
After thrusting and poking for a second or two, the 
savage suddenly leaped out of the ditch and ran to 
cover, fearing, no doubt, that his adversary had had 
time to reload. 

Edes now lay perfectly still for more than an 
hour. 

Clouds had arisen, and it had become very dark. 
Presently it began to rain heavily, accompanied by 
lightning and thunder, and a fierce wind. Under 
cover of the shower, Edes crept up the gully for 
half a mile or more. 

Coming at length to where there was timber on 
both sides, he left the gulch, and seeing nothing of 
his enemies, he made a wide detour back to the 
creek, and thence took the route to where the horses 
had been left. He reached the Little Big Horn just 
after daybreak, But the tethers had been cut, and 
the horses were gone. 

Being without food, Edes was obliged to keep on 
afoot, though it was not till late in the afternoon 
that he reached camp, 

It was supposed that the scout had been killed, 
until three days later, when Jim made his appear- 
ance, coming from the supply-camp on the Rosebud, 
which he had reached, after a close chase, about 
five o’clock in the morning, 

There was little doubt that the Sioux had been 
following the men all night, and had seen them 
when they left their horses. 


~~ 














Rising on his knees, Edes unslung his carbine to 


follow and fire on them, but immediately changed | 


his mind, and determined not to risk his life. Just 
at that instant, however, he heard Cummings call 
to him, bidding him hurry. 


The four savages stopped. Rather than desert his 





A BRAVE GIRL. 


| A young English lady, Miss Grace Vernon Bussell, 

only sixteen years old, showed remarkable courage 
and presence of mind. 

Hearing of a boat belng capsized, Miss Bussell 





rode on horseback down a steep cliff at full speed 
to the scene of the disaster. She rode her horse 
into the sea, and succeeded in reaching the boat, 
accompanied by her servant, and, with as many 
women and children clinging to her and her horse 
as possible, she made for the shore and placed them 
in safety. The Royal Humane Society has awarded 
the brave girl a silver medallion, with a bronze me- 
dallion to her servant, who saved a man. 
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For the Companion. 


THE NEW YEAR. 


What will the New Year bring to you? 
What do you want it should bring ? 

Such birds, with wings of golden hue, 
As in Hafiz’ garden sing? 


Palace of marble—wall of pearl? 
Aladdin could make them rise— 
Oh, I'd give more for that one curl 

That ialls in my hero’s eyes. 


But no such gifts the New — brings, — 
Oh, [know what I say is tru 

Nor brazen lamps. nor Solder a 
Nor genii will come to you. 


Fold your hands a little and wait— 
Midas starved on gold, they say, 
Aladdin’s palace, wall and gate, 
In a night were snatched away. 
What will the New Y: nan bring? Once more 
My fancies seek to se 
Too late—alas, in old Time’ 's door 
I hear the turning key. ANNIE M., Lippy. 


_ +o 


FIGHT BETWEEN A MONGOOSE 
AND VIPER. 

Yesterday I saw a most interesting experiment, if 
I may call it so; a fair fight between a mongoose 
and avery poisonous viper. The mongoose is a 
small animal, about the size of a very large rat, or 
half-again as big. Itissomething between a rat and 
a weasel, hairy, and with a bushy tail. It is known 
to kill snakes, and even the cobra, I believe, which 
is the most deadly of all. 

But how the mongoose does it, is not generally 
known for certain, as I have heard several opinions 
on the subject since I have been in India. 

A large (russet ?) viper, about two and a half feet 
long, said to be as deadly as the cobra, was caught a 
few days ago, and kept by a friend here for a day or 
so in a large box for curiosity’s sake, and as luck 
would have it, a mongoose was brought in a day or 
so afterwards, 

It was undersized and out of condition, and we 

thought the hissing beast of a viper must be too 
much for it. We took them both into an empty 
room, when the snake evidently dreaded the mon- 
goose at first sight,as he would not leave his box 
foratime. When he came out, and the mongoose 
saw him, it ran up to him, and they faced each 
other, the mongoose evidently courting the snake’s 
dart. 
. It came like lightning, and the movements of both 
were so quick that it was impossible to see what 
happened until they both appeared struggling to- 
gether, and after a time separated, the snake curl- 
ing himself up with his head under his body, and 
hissing perpetually, while the mongoose appeared 
to have been bitten, and ran about in an uncom- 
fortable manner, and began to throw foam from his 
mouth. 

We then thought that he was bitten and would 
die, but I now think he had bitten the snake, and 
did not like the taste, hence the foaming at the 
mouth. However that may be, he soon showed that 
he was not the worse, and seeing a frog hop out of 
the snake’s box, he pounced on him and begana 
hearty meal, every now and then taking a run to 
look at his enemy, whom finding still curled up, he 
returned to the frog and his meal in the most mat- 
ter-of-fact manner. 

It was evident the snake felt his master in quick- 
ness of movement, and that his only safety lay in 
keeping his head coiled within his body, as the mon- 
goose would not touch him in that position, prob- 
ably knowing that if he attacked him anywhere but 
on the head, the snake would get a bite at bim. 

The mongoose was evidently tempting the snake 
to strike again, but the latter knew better, and kept 
still. It became evident at last that the mongoose 
had determined to finish his meal on the frog before 
he troubled himself again to make a decisive set at 
the snake, and so to shorten matters we stirred up 
his enemy to action by the help of a long pole, and 
got him right opposite the mongoose, still intent on 
his meal. 

The fated snake seemed to know that the decisive 
moment could not be longer delayed, and went at 
the mongoose, and, as before, all we could distin- 
guish was a series of rapid movements and a fearful 
struggle; after which appeared the mongoose pin- 
ning the snake by the head to the floor, by a buli- 
dog grip on the upper jaw of the snake, the latter 
writhing and struggling with all its might. 

The mongoose knew that if he once let go his hold 
his death was sealed, and he held him down and reg- 
ularly crunched the snake’s jaw and head until he 
was quite helpless, and then quietly finished him 
off, and ate the head. Iwas so glad to see the mon- 
goose victorious, as the viper was such a beast. But 
the vicious way in which the mongoose held on 
made me shudder also; but he evidently hated 
snakes as much as I do, 

The mongoose appeared to be untouched, and in 
fact must have been so, or he would have died al- 
most immediately from the bite of a deadly snake 
of this kind, where he is alive to-day, and none 
the worse, except being slightly lethargic, which is 
accounted for by the heavy meal he made on the 
frog and the snake. 

It is delightful to think that the poisonous snakes 
have such an enemy in the little mongoose, which 





is tolerably plc ntiful in a wild state throughout the 
country. Before seeing the fight, I thought that the 
mongoose would probably only tackle his enemy 
unawares, and hardly expected that he really ex- 
ceeded him in quickness of movement, as Iam now 
convinced he must do, and really conquers him sci- 
entifically, evading his dart and returning it still 
quicker, with fatal accuracy, 

It is rather unromantic to eat your enemy after 
killing him, but the little mongoose certainly de- 
served his meal, as the snake had fair play as well 
as he, and four days’ accumulated poison in his 
fangs, so that any little mistake in the mongoose’s 
accuracy would have been fatal to him. I have 
been so interested in having this question of the 
mongoose’s powers decided before my own eyes 
that I have thought it worth detailing to you. I 
hope, therefore, the subject may be a new one, and 
of interest to you as well as to us.—Correspondent 


JSrom India. 
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For the Companion, 


NEW YORK NEWS-BOYS. 
Peculiar’ is the most appropriate epithet to ap- 
ply to the news-boys and boot-blacks of New York, 
Neither class seems to increase or diminish. The 
citizen absent five years from the city finds on his 
return about the same number of bright, saucy, 
reckless, noisy, busy boys, ready to sell a paper or 
give a “shine.” 

The news-boy isa man. There is little of the child 
about him, save age and size. Though scarcely ten 
years old, he has put away childish things, and 
smokes, chews, gambles and fights like the low men 
about him. 

He is a man in his business and amusements. He 
has a “location” which is his “beat” or “route,” 
and a bank. To his theatre, concert-hall, hotel, 
club or reading-room, no outsiders are admitted, 
His school, debating-society and religious meeting, 
train none but members of his class. 

As a news-boy, he has temptations similar to those 
of business men, He is liable to cheat, to lie and 
steal; but he is seldom guilty of “a financial irreg- 
ularity.”” With him “life is a strife’? wherein the 
smartest wins. Money must be had, else he goes 
supperless to bed on a cold doorstep. 

But he pays his debts to other boys, never runs in 
debt for his papers,—the newspaper rule is “cash 
down,”’—and ofien will share his last dime witha 
comrade, 

His code has one high crime which he never par- 
dons. To sell papers on another boy’s “beat’’ is so 
dishonorable as to demand the summary punish- 
ment of “punching” the offender’s head. It is ad- 
ministered without gloves. 

The news-boy is not religious. He has ideas of 
puty to his class, but his religious ideas are vague, 
A news-boy was once questioned as to his views 
of God and Christ. 

“Where do you live, my boy?” 

“T don't live nowhere.” 

“Where are your parents?” 

“Never had none.” 

Poor little fellow! 
for you?” 

“T never hearn tell ov Him.” 

“Never heard of Jesus Christ?” 

“No sir! Who's Him?” 

“You have heard of God ?”’ 

“Yes, I hearn tell of Him. Some of the boys what 
stays with me thinks it kind o’ lucky to say over 
somethin’ to Him, which one of them learnt from 
his mammy, when we’s sleepin’ out in boxes nights; 
but I don’t see no good in it.” 

Many of the news-boys gamble in lottery tickets. 
A tradition, descended through successive genera- 
tions of news-boys, asserts that some time in the re- 
mote past, there was a boy who drew one hundred 
dollars in a lottery, 

Every year that dim tradition tempts hundreds of 
these little fellows to sink a large part of their hard 
earnings in “policy tickets.” Some of them will go 
bedless and supperless for days, in order to save 
money enough to buy a “chance” in some swindling 
lottery. 

I have seen half a dozen of these little gamblers, 
on acold winter’s night, piled up under the show- 
window of a store like pigs, to keep each other 
warm. Two little fellows slept every night of last 
winter in the iron tube of Harlem River bridge. 
Two others—there are never less than two in the 
bed—took lodgings in a burnt-out safe standing near 
Wall Street. I have seen asquad of these “rats” at 
early morning crawling out from under the hay- 
sheds on the North River docks, dirty, hungry and 
savage. 

About twentv-five years ago, a few kind-hearted 
ladies and gentleman studied the news-boys with 
the view of doing them good. They discovered that 
they were “castaways” for whom no one cared. In 
a Christian city they were “nobody’s children,” 
whom policemen shoved about, and ruffians kicked 
and cuffed. 

Even on cold winter nights they slept in boxes left 
on the sidewalks, under stairways, and on doorsteps. 
A grating, through which the heated air ascended 
from the press-room of a newspaper, was a luxuri- 
ous lodging-house, for whose possession there was 
a nightly quarrel. 

These philanthropists also discovered that the 
news-boy was as independent as a wild Indian, and 
as full of prejudices. 
schools,”’ 


do you know that Christ cares 


He had a dread of “mission 
and disliked “preaching.” He looked 
with suspicion on all attempts to “honse”’ or in- 
struct him, considering them “pious dodges” for 
trapping him into the House of Refuge, or some 








Otber asylum. 
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It was no easy work toinfluence the boys, 
provide a lodging and eating-house for them was | 
not a difficult matter; but to get the wild, scary, 
independent animals into it, not so easily accom- 
plished, 






But the kind-hearted 
persons determined to 
try. They secured a 
loft over the old office in 
Fulton Street, putin a few beds, 
built a bath-room, and set up ta- 
bles, Then they went out into 
the streets and lanes, and coaxed 
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the boys to come in. 

Not one boy could they coax, 
and to compel them there was 
no authority. Every boy sniffed 
at the invitation as a “pious 
At last, after days of 
coaxing, a few of the leading 
boys were persuaded to “go in, 
just to see for themselves.” 

They found clean, nice beds, 
for sleeping in which, only six 
cents a night was asked. A good 
supper of tea, bread and butter could be had for | 
four cents. Their hungry stomachs tempted | 
them to try the supper, having first taken the | 
bath, which was “thrown in.” 

When they had eaten supper, they looked at 
the beds. On a promise that they would be at 
liberty to go out in the morning, they concluded 
to try a bed, ‘‘just for once, to see how it felt.” 
In the morning they went out, sold papers, and | 
ruminated upon that lodging-house, 

They understood that a bed which only cost 
six cents was a better sleeping-place than the 
warmest grating. 
was cheap. 
motive. 


dodge.” 


The supper was as good as it 
But they could not understand the 
“no money in it,’’ that they | 
saw at once; but was it a “pious dodge?” Did it) 
mean in the end an asylum? 

Finally, they settled in their minds that though | 
“piety”? and the ‘‘asyluin’’ were at the bottom 
of the plan, yet it paid to sleep in the beds and 
eat the suppers. A number entered the lodging- 
house as regular boarders, but with the deter- | 
mination to express their ‘‘protest’’ against all | 
asylums and “pious dodges,” | 

They planned a general scrimmage, as the 
best method of uttering their Think- 
ing the superintendent a ‘street preacher,” and, | 
therefore, not ‘up’? to news-boys’ tricks, they | 
determined to turn off the gas, upset things, | 
and retreat to the bedroom for a “lark.” 

The superintendent dis- 
covered the plot, and 
quietly began a flank 
movement. Hestationed 
an guard the 
cock, had a couple of po- 
licemen wait at the outer 
door, and placed watech- 
men in the large room, 
with orders to arrest the 
ring-leaders, and hand 
them over to the officers, 

The boys, finding they 
could not get at the gas- 
cock, went to bed. Sud- 
denly a pair of old boots 
flew from a little fellow’s 
bed amid a wild chorus of 
“cat-calls’’ and shouts, 
As suddenly the little 
fellow found _ himself 
shivering ina tub of cold 
water. 

Not a word was spo- 
ken. The boys saw the 
“game was up’ for that 
night, and subsided. A 
watch was kept during 
the night, but there was 
no further attempt made 
to carry on the “lark.” 


There was 


“ 


protest.”" 


over 


gius- 


in an undertone to another, 
“Tsay, Jim, this is better ’an bumming, eh?” 
Then another boy would cautiously exclaim, 
*“My eyes, what soft beds there is here!”’ 
“Tom,” whispered a little seamp, “it’s ’most 
as good as a steam-gratin’, and there aint no 
M. P.’s to poke, neither. 
bummer to-night!”’ 
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To | one, and they rushed from the ‘‘Hotel’’ happier| The scene in court, when sentence was pro- 
than they ever had been. 

It was their first and last “‘lark’’ in the lodg- 
ing-house, for they understood that the superin- 
tendent was “up’’ to news-boys. 


The “‘loft’’ 


oe Ne 


NEWS-BOYS AT NIGUT, 


soon became popular, and was known as the 
**Astor House,” in emulation of the popular 
hotel whose granite front they saw from the 
The 
movement became a success after that night’s 
“protest.” 


windows of the news-boys’ lodging-house. 
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A REMARKABLE TRIAL. 

One of the most notable trials of recent times 
has just come to an end in London. Some 
months ago two men, named Kurr and Benson, 
were convicted of defrauding a wealthy French 
lady, Madame de Goncourt, of forty thousand 
dollars, 

They were men of great canning and ability, 
and had formed a very shrewd scheme for swin- 
dling credulous people out of their money. 
They established what they called a “betting 
agency,” and offered to “‘place’’ bets on the 
horse races for any one who wished, promising 
their customers an almost certain profit. 

Madame de Goncourt was so completely duped 





that, despite her losses, she kept sending money 
to these knaves, to be used in bets, until she had 
confided to them the large sum we have men- 
tioned. Of course Kurrand Benson did not use 
the money for betting, but simply put it into 
their pockets, 

At last they were caught and convicted, and 
exch was sentenced to ten years’ penal servitude. 

This was, however, but 
the beginning of the se- 
ries of striking events 
which were to follow the 
discovery of this gigantic 
fraud. The swindlers had 
not been long in prison 
before they resolved to 
“make a clean breast of 
it.’ Sothey confessed to 
the authorities, and the 
story they told was such 
as to surprise and startle 
the officers of the law, In 
short, they declared that 


ame de Goncourt and 
others, but that in their 
carefully 
schemes, they had been 
aided and protected by 


lice of high rank. 


Their statements 


% 


ing bribes, and in helping to shield these swin-| brutal and degrading amusement than that of bull- 


dlers in their operations. 


The trial of these officers, and of a lawyer, | 
named Froggart (also charged with aiding the | # old Rome, in which men were the principal vic- 
convicts), has just been coneluded, having con-| ms of the cruel sport instead of beasts. Bull-fight- 


| tinued for about two months; and the result is 


I’m glad I aint a|that all four of the prisoners have been found 


|guilty of the crime with which they were} country, If it has been introduced into San Fran- 


not only was it true that | 
they had defrauded Mad- 


worked-up 


several inspectors of po-! 


im- 
plicated three detectives 
—officers who had been 
implicitly trusted by their | 
superiors, and whose du- | 
ty it was to discover and | 
deliver criminals up to} 
Occasionally the watchmen heard a boy speak | justice—in the betrayal of their duty, in accept-| hard to believ 


nounced, is said to have been most distressing. 
Palmer appealed to the judge, with sobs choking 
his voice, to remember his poor wife and chil- 
dren; and Froggart, the lawyer, begged him, 
with tears and in piteous tones, to make his 
sentence as light as possible. 

The intense interest which has been taken in 
this case throughout England was caused by the 
high position that the prisoners had held in the 
detective force for many years, the perfect trust 
which has long been placed in them, and the 
spotless character they have hitherto borne. 
Two of them were both shrewd and keen 
detectives, with great skill in ferreting out ob- 
seure crimes. The other was a versatile and 
fine-mannered Pole, who won the confidence of 
the criminal, and so got the clue to his crime. 

That such men should have been guilty of 
taking bribes, and while seeming to serve the 
ends of justice with zeal and vigor, should have 
been warning the very rascals they were ordered 
to arrest, to get out of the way, was a great 
shock to English public opinion, and unsettled 
the confidence before felt in the whole police 
force. 

The sentence passed upon these miserable men 
was a severe one; for while a criminal who is 
consigned to penal servitude may hope by good 
conduct to lesson the term of his imprisonment, 
one who is condemned to prison with hard labor 
can have no such hope. 

But when it is considered that these men were 
entrusted with the safety and protection of life 
and property, and were well paid for this duty, 
and that they deliberately exposed the commu- 
nity to wholesale swindling, it cannot be thought 
that the punishment inflicted was too great for 


their offence. 
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For the Companion, 


HAIL. 
Cometh in tempest the icy hali; 
And over the plain, 
In frozen mail, 
It thresheth the grain 
With its glittering flail. 
Rifteth the cloud at the sun’s advance: 
And, smitten, the hail, 
In misty trance, 
Dies, vaporous, pale, 
At the flash of his lance. 
C. S. Pratt. 
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THE COMPANION FOR 1878. 

We greet our many readers at the threshold 
of the New Year, with cordial wishes for their 
happiness during its course, and thank them 
for the encouragement they have given to our 
efforts to please them during the year that is 
past. We promise that these efforts shall not 
be relaxed during the coming twelve inonths. 

It is our aim to supply an abundance of 
choice, healthful and interesting reading, both 
for the younger and the older members of the 
family; to combine instruction, attractively im- 
| parted, with amusement; and to entertain, by 
| the fullest variety of fact and fiction, fancy and 
information. 

As in the past, we shall present interesting 
stories, with well-constructed plots, lively dia- 
logue, and graphic description. We shall pub- 
lish clear and forcible editorials on the leading 
events, political, personal and social, that take 
place in the world from week to week; and po- 
etry from such pens as those of Bryant and 
Whittier. 

Our list of contributors, heretofore published, 
presenting writers eminent in various paths of 
literature, is an assurance, not only of ample 
variety, but of the interesting character of the 
subjects to be treated, and of their excellence in 
literary style. 

Thus we believe the Companion will be found 
to be such a paper as will continue to be heartily 
welcomed in the home circle; and one as eagerly 
read by the fathers and mothers as the boys and 
girls. We propose that it shall cover the whole 
ground of periodical literature suitable and in- 
teresting to readers young and old. 

In a word, it shall be our aim to justify the 
| present prosperity of the paper by making the 
numbers for 1878 superior, if possible, in enter- 
tainment, variety, and useful information, to 
those which have preceded them. 








ae 
BULL-FIGHTS IN CALIFORNIA, 
“San Francisco now has bull-fights on Sunday 
afternoons.” So says a New York paper; but it is 
e the statement to be true. A more 


fighting can scarcely be imagined. It has only been 
exceeded in the world by the gladiatorial contests 


| ing has long been confined to Spain, and the semi- 
civilized countries settled by Spaniards; nor would 
| it be tolerated a day in any civilized European 


’ 


for this revolting exhibition of torturing animals 
and endangering the livesof men. When the Prince 
of Wales was about to visit Madrid, and it was an. 
nounced that he intended to witness a bull-fight, 
there rose so loud acry of indignant protest through- 
out England against it, that the Prince hastened to 
change his mind, To allow this barbarous practice 
to be introduced into America would not only be to 
stain our reputation, but would have a most debas- 
ing effect upon the morals and refinement of the 
people. That such exhibition should take place on 
Sunday, is only an aggravation of a serious evil. 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

For Subscribers to the Companion, 
The Publishers of the Companion will offer to its 
subscribers, from time to time, during the present 
year (1878), Prizes for Paintings, Drawings, Decora- 
tive and other Designs, Household Ornaments, Me- 
chanical Models, Essays, Poems, and for competition 
in various useful Arts. 
Among the thousands who every week receive the 
Companion, there are many readers who need only 
an incentive to the achievement of something really 
artistic and valuable. Many who are naturally in- 
genious, fail through lack of well-directed, persever- 
ing effort, and of encouragement and stimulus to 
work. For such, the Companion Prizes will afford 
at once an incitement to effort, and the encourage- 
ment of the appreciation of others in what they at- 
tempt to accomplish. 
Even those not successful in taking the prizes will 
be benefited by their efforts to secure them, They will 
learn something of patient endeavor, and of earnest 
determination, which are the chief elements of suc- 
cess in whatever is worth undertaking in life. 
In making the awards to successful competitors, 
we shall regard the execution of the work done 
quite as much as the design. That is to say, we shall 
not give a prize to any one sending us a carelessly 
or hastily-wrought piece of work, however original 
and ingenious may be the design or idea. We wish, 
if possible, to encourage patience, skill, and careful 
attention to details. 
The merits of every article will be decided by 
competent judges, and the prizes awarded from no 
other consideration than merit, without regard to 
the age (within our limit, of course), sex or circum- 
stances of the competitor. This will be the invari- 
able rule, so as to insure the strictest impartiality. 
The Companion will give the following prizes for 
the articles specified. The articles must be sent us 
on or before April 1, 1878. 


Twenty-five Dollars for the best Oil-Color Paint- 
ing. 


Twenty Dollars for the best Landscape Pencil 
Drawing. 

Ten Dollars for the best specimen of Illumination 
in Oil Colors of a passage from some poem. 


Ten emacs for the best Wall Motto in Water 
olors. 


Son, Deliore for the best Berlin Wool Shopping- 
ag. 


Ten Dollars for the best Wood Carving. 


Ten Dollars for the best specimen of Bracket Saw 
Work. 


Five Dollars for the best Poem on “Night,” not 
to exceed 25 lines. 

Five Dollars for the best Essay on the subject, 
“What Elements of Character are Essential to 
Success in Life?”’ Not less than eight or over 
twelve pages common note paper. 

Competitors are expected to observe the following 
rules, or no notice can be taken of the articles sub- 
mitted: 

Rules and Regulations. 

1. All competitors must be subscribers to the Com- 
panion, and under 20 years of age. 

2. To each article submitted must be attached the 
name of the subject, with name, address and 
age of the competitor. 

3. No article will be received on which the full 
postage is not paid; or, if sent by express, the 
express fees must be prepaid. 

4. We cannot undertake to return any article sub- 
mitted for competition, unless payment is sent 
for its return by express or mail. 

. All designs, illuminations, essays and drawings 

must be original, and competitors are forbidden 

to receive any professional assistance whatever. 

When none of the competing articles are meri- 

torious, no prize will be awarded. 

Should there be fewer than five competitors, we 

reserve the right of withholding the prize. 

Essays and poems must be written on one side 

the paret, on separate sheets, firmly attached at 

the back or top. 

9. No correspondence must be written on same 
sheet as the essays. 

10. The articles that take the prize will be retained 
by us. 

The names of those who take prizes will be pub- 
lished in the Companion, and honorable mentiou 
made of such competitors as are most deserving. 
No notice will be taken of any not strictly comply- 
ing with all the above rules. 

The above articles must be submitted before the 
first week in April, and none will be accepted after 
that date. 

Be very careful in packing, and be sure all the 
above conditions are observed. 


a 


i) 


ad 
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WHAT THE BABY SAID. 


A witty Englishman, the late Mr. Mitchell, a mu- 
sical agent, ounce secured an appointment through 
the crying of the royal baby. 





It is related that about thirty-six years ago he 


In the morning each boy hada good wash and | charged, and have been sentenced to imprison- | cisco, it is probably to please the large Spanish and | made a professional call at Buckingham Palace, and 
i Mexican population in that city, who have a taste; was shown the royal baby, who shrieked loudly at 


& hearty breakiass ‘The sensation was a new 


ment fortwo years, with hard labor. 
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sight of astrange face. Mr. Mitchell, turning to 
the nurse, said,— 

“Don’t you hear what His Royal Highness is say- 
ing?” 

The nurse thought that he was asking to be taken 
away. 

“Not at all,” said Mr. Mitchell; “he is saying, ‘1 
appoint Mr. Mitchell purveyor of concerts to His 
Royal Highness, the Prince of Wales.’ ”’ 

Highly amused, the Prince Consort at once as- 
sented to the appointment, and Mr. Mitchell held 
the office until his death. 





WEBSTER AND BENTON. 

Daniel Webster and Thomas H. Benton sat for 
many years in the United States Senate together, 
without speaking to or noticing each other in any 
way. Webster was a leader of the Whigs, and Ben- 
ton of the Democrats; and to their political rivalry 
was added a strong mutual personal hostility. 

A'very striking event, which happened to Benton, 
suddenly changed their relations to each other. In 
the year 1841, a newly-invented gun was to be tested 
on the national steamer, Princeton, on the Potomac 
River, not far from Washington. The President 
and his Cabinet went on board, and many of the 
most distinguished statesmen of the time were pres- 
ent, curious to see the experiment tried. 

Just before the gun was touched off, a crowd of 
Cabinet officers, Senators, and other notable men, 
gathered around it, to observe the effect from a near 
point of view. Among these was Col. Benton. 

Just before the gun was fired, some one touched 
him on the shoulder, and requested to speak with 
him for a moment. Benton left his place in the 
group, which was taken by Mr. Cilmer, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. The gun was touched off, burst, 
and killed a number of persons, among whom was 
Mr. Gilmer; while Benton, who had withdrawn 
from its close vicinity, was but slightly injured. 

This narrow escape affected the great Missourian 
most profoundly. “Itseemed to me,” he said after- 
ward, “as if that touch on my shoulder was the hand 
of the Almighty, stretched down there, drawing me 
away from instantaneous death.” 

From that time he was a changed man. He re- 
solved to become reconciled to his old enemies; and 
one of the first things he did was to go to Web- 
ster and ask him to “bury the hatchet’? and be good 
friends again. Webster gladly and warmly grasped 
his hand; and from that hour till Webster’s death, 
there were no two Senators more cordially devoted 
to each other than he and Benton. 

—— +0 
MR. CHOATE’S EARLY FAME, 

Rufus Choate began his career as a lawyer in Es- 
sex County, and acquired a brilliant reputation there 
before removing to Boston. One of the early cases 
in which he attracted public attention, was what is 
now known among the traditions of Essex County 
as “the turkey case.” A man was accused of steal- 
ing a turkey, and was tried before a justice of the 
peace. The trial was held in a small hall in the 
third story. 

The hall was crowded to excess, and 80 were the 
stairs down to the sidewalk. Mr. Choate was en- 
gaged for the defence, and it was his eloquence 
which drew the crowd. According to the tradition, 
he was more eloquent on that occasion than in any 
of the great cases of his later life. The few now 
living who then heard him, love to tell of the won- 
drous magnetism which held the crowd spell-bound. 
Those at the top of the stairs who heard single sen- 
tences, reported them to the unlucky ones below. 
The man was acquitted, and the tradition is fully 
rounded by including the rumor that a few months 
after the trial Mr. Choate met his client and said, 
abruptly, “I should really like to know if you stole 
that turkey.” 





THE FORGED DEED DETECTED, 

Reports of suits in court for property, in which 
forged deeds have been offered in evidence and de- 
tected, are not uncommon. Readers of novels are 
familiar with such incidents. But the late Col. 
Taylor, an official in India, tells of a case of disputed 
inheritance once tried before him, where a forged 
deed, purporting to be made A. D. 1488, was used in 
evidence. 

Two families claimed the same land, under a grant 
from King Yoosuf Adil Shah, who began to reign 
A. D. 1480. The papers brought forward to estab- 
lish the inheritance were exactly similar. Both 
seemed genuine, and Col. Taylor was puzzled. 

After dinner he again examined one of the pa- 
pers. Holding it up to the light, he saw a water- 
mark,—a figure of an angel, with Goa underneath, 
That water-mark, put on it by a Portuguese manu- 
facturer, proved that paper to be a forgery. For 
Goa had only been taken by the Portuguese in A. 
D. 1510; therefore, no Goa paper could have been 
in existence in 1488, and Indian paper has never any 
water-mark. The evidence of the falsification of 
the deed, though it was a very old one, was conclu- 
sive, 
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A STUDENT’S MEANNESS, 

College boys do many mean things without self- 
Teproach, because college habits of long standing 
Sanction them. Nothing can be meaner than fora 
dozen sophomores to torture one freshman. Any 
student with the instincts of a gentleman ought to 
be ashamed of a triumph won by mere brute force. 
But college traditions turn gentlemen into ruffians, 
and make them proud of the transformation. 

College habits aleo keep students from apologizing 








| 


for their mean acts, When William Prescott was 
at Harvard, a student in Commons Hall, in riotous 
fun, was throwing hard crusts of bread at his fel- 
low-students. One of them struck young Prescott 
in the eye, blinded him for the time, and ultimately 
deprived him of sight from that eye. But the of- 
fender never had the manliness to apologize for 
the act which caused so greataninjury. He intend- 
ed only fun; why should he humiliate himself be- 
cause love of fun had brought harm to a fellow- 
student? It is well for young men to remember 
that no love of fun, and no college traditions, can 
excuse ungentlemanly acts. 


SCHOOL DRESS, 


Baldwin’s Monthly publishes words of good sense 
concerning school dress: 


If there is one place more than another where 
simplicity should characterize the dress, it is the 
school-room. The object for which the children are 
here gathered is certainly not the display of the 
wealth or tenderness of their parents. Anything 
which diverts the attention of the pupil from his 
school duties is au injury to him; but it will accord 
with the observation of teachers, that fine clothes 
oftener work mischief to their wearer in this a 
than mean clothes do, The highest-minded children 
are oftenest found in plain garb, while those be- 
ringed, and be-ruffled, and otherwise showily attired, 
are generally quite destitute of intellectual home 
culture. Their mothers have been too busy with their 
clothes to pay much attention to their brains. This 
sounds severe; would it were not true, 

While over attention to toilet matters is a hin- 
drance to study, negligence and untidiness are as 
carefully to be avoided. Clean clothes, plainly 
made, need not be expensive, either of time or 
money, anda ape pe! regard to personal cleanliness 
in all its details is whatevery person owes to himself 
or his associates. It is very desirable that the pupil 
should have at least two school suits, for in the 
crowded school-room the clothing soon becomes sat- 
urated with the exhalations floating in the atmos- 
phere, and an airing of the clothes every two or 
three days is necessary to keep them fresh and 
sweet. 


~<@> 
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SKETCH OF MISS ALCOTT, 


A writer in St, Nicholas thus sketches the author 
of “Little Women:” 


Miss Alcott has large dark blue eyes, brown, clus- 
tering hair, a firm but smiling mouth, a noble head, 
and a tall and stately presence, as becomes one 
who is descended from the Mays, Quincys and 
Sewalls of Massachusetts, and the Alcotts and 
Bronsons of Connecticut. From them she has in- 
herited the best New England traits,—courage and 
independence without pride, a just and compas- 
sionate spirit, strongly domestic habits, good sense 
and a warm heart. 

From the hard experience of life she has drawn 
lessons of patience and love, and now with her, as 
the apostle says, ‘“‘abideth faith, hope, charity, these 
three; but the greatest of these is charity.” 

There have been men, and some women, too, who 
could practise well the heavenly virtue of charity 
towards the world at large, and with a general at- 
mospheric effect, but could not always bring it down 
to earth, and train itin the homely, crooked paths 
of household care. 

But those who have seen Miss Alcott at home 
know that such is not her practice. In the last sum- 
mer, as for years before, the citizen or the visitor 
who walked the Concord streets might have seen 
this admired woman doing errands for her father, 
mother, sister, or nephews, and as attentive to 
the comfort of her family as if she were only their 
housekeeper. In the sick room she has been their 
nurse, in the excursion their guide, in the evening 
amusements their companion and entertainer. Her 
good fortune has been theirs, and she has denied 
herself other pleasures for the satisfaction of giving 
comfort and pleasure to them, 








RELEASED BUT RUINED. 


The history of all unjust criminal charges and 
convictions can be only melancholy from first to 
last. The instance here recorded is all the more 
touching for the faithful love that availed too late. 
It might be called “a sad story of sisterly affection.” 


In the town and suburbs of Bombay there is a class 
of hereditary minstrels, called Cahruns, who possess 
acertain talent for improvization, and earn a pre- 
carious livelihood by chanting their verses from 
house to house. To this class belonged a brother 
and sister, respectively named Dada Jeva and Ba- 
eeba, who appear to have been tenderly attached to 
each other. The former, though wrongfully accused, 
was convicted of robbery and sentenced to penal 
servitude for life. His sister, however, refused to 
believe the evidence, and clung to her faith in his 
innocence, 

Determined to discover the truth, she wandered 
about the country for ten years, disguised as a female 
ascetic, everywhere making inquiries. After many 
a disappointment she at last alighted upon a clue 
that put her upon the right track,and then the 

roofs accumulated rapidly. Armed with these, she 
aid the case before a member of Council, whoso far 
interested himself on her behalf that he was one 
day able to present her with an order for her broth- 
er’s release. The news, however, was disclosed too 
hastily to the prisoner. The sudden revulsion of 
feeling was too much for him, and he was removed 
— jail to the lunatic asylum at Colaba, hopelessly 
nsane. 
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THE PIN-MAN, 


Most “eccentricities” are mild vagaries of a harm- 
less insanity. Multitudes who are rational in every- 
thing else attract curious notice for years by some 
single oddity—the sign, perhaps, of some secret 
trouble that has jarred the brain a little out of tune. 
There is 2 man going about the streets of Chicago 
who is known as “the pin-man.” 


He seems to be always on the tramp. From early 
morning till dark he is on the march, and at all 
hours of the day I have met him or seen him in his 
solitary wandering. His special mission seems to be 
me up pins. Not one escapes his eye, and the 
apel of his coat, where he sticks them, is always 
covered, Occasionally, when he meets a little child 
he will stop it, take a pin off his coat, and with a be- 
nignant smile hand it to the youngster and resume 
his walk. 

Upon meeting him a day or two since I fancied a 
look of pain upon his face which I had never seen 
before, and Jearved that h: 


e hed quite a little sum of 


' money in one of our broken savings banks. He lives 
‘alone in acottage near the southern limits of the 
| city, and seems to have no kindred or friends. He 
will not be interviewed as to his past history, the 
only hintever given, so far as known, was his an- 
swer toa little girl upon the street, who innocently 
asked him where his wife was. “She is dead,” and 
then sadly turned away.—Chicago Letter. 


—_—-+o --__ 
TOIL OF A SINGER, 


The toil and self-denial necessary to the success 
of an artist are set forth by the following statement 
of whata prima donna does to secure and keep a 
good voice: 


The casual looker-on knows nothing of the perpet- 
nal exhausting work, of the eternal practising, nec- 
essary to keep that precious possession, a fine voice, 
in perfect working order, of the constant endeavor 
to improve here and there a performance which has 
been repeated in publica hundred times, of the self- 
denial, without which no singer can get through her 
work even creditably. 

Asa brilliant roulade, or a trill of perfect clear- 
ness and accuracy charms the ear, as a grand de- 
clamatory passage brightens the eye and quickens 
the pulse, as a sustained note of surpassing brillian- 
cy is followed by thunders of applause, the listener 
is apt to forget the long, weary mornings, not of 
months, but of years, it has cost to produce that 
catching bit of bravura, that matchless shake, nicely 
balanced as if the work of exquisite machinery ; that 
grand breadth of tone, that heart-stirring note, 
which lets loose the enthusiasm of the audience. 

The work of the operatic singer is never done; for 
her rebellious organ, like an unruly horse, will play 
strange pranks unless kept under by incessant work, 
and it is this state of constant training which sooner 
or later must tell on the strongest constitution. But 
the singer has no choice but to abdicate altogether 
or to work on.—London Telegraph. 


+> 





NAMING CHILDREN, 


A parent has no right to impose an inappropriate 
name upon a child; at least, so thought a Western 
bishop, and he acted out his thought: 

When a child was presented for baptism, on in- 
quiring the name, he was told, “Marcus Tullius Cic- 
ero!’ The incensed bishop replied: “Tut! Tut! 
with your heathenish nonsense! Peter, I baptize 
thee;” and Peter he continued to be called through 
life. 

An English clergyman thought differently: 

In an English country town, some years since, a 

erson rejoicing in the appellative of Frogg brought 
his child to be christened. When askec for the 
Christian name, it was given John, to which was ad- 
ded the maiden name of the mother, Bull, so that 
the name of the little Frogg from that time onward 
stood John Bull Frogg. 
+o -——- 

A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Companion Given with other Publica- 
tions. 

We will send to any person the COMPANION and 
other publications that are named in our Club List, 
at reduced rates. The Club List will be found in 
the issue of October 25. If you have not seen it, 
notify us, and it will be forwarded to your address. 








EIGHT EMBROIDERY PATTERNS, 


With Zephyr and Silk to Work Them. 





The above cuts give only an outline of the beauty and 
usefulness of this package. The Slipper Pattern, Watch 
Case, Match Safe, Scratch my Back, Work Basket, Nee- 
dlebook, Card Receiver, Card Rack and Cornucopia are 
all useful articles, and help beautify the home. Any child 
can make them, as the perforated board is cut to proper 
size for each article,and the outline stamped, showing 
where every stitch is to be taken. We also give sufficient 
zephyr and silk to work the eight articles. Price, postage 
paid, $1. 

PERRY MASON & CO., 





New Florence Skates. 


With heel irons and two straps. Sent by mail, post-paid, 
for’ only $125. We can also send the genuine, cele- 
brated ACME SKATE on receipt of 84 50. The 
Acme Skate must be sent by express. 





Home Dressmaking. 


Pattern No. 6004 shows front 
view of a “Miss’s Blouse 
with Yoke.” Itisa Newand 
EXCEEDINGLY POPULAR Pat- 
tern, and is especially appro- 
priate for home and school 
wear. Although not an ex- 
pensive garment it is very 
pretty, and is easily made. 

InN ORDERING the Pattern, 
give the number ef inches 
AROUND THE BODY. Pass the 
ki) tape-measure over the dress 
close under the arms, draw- 
ing it closely, but not too 
tight. Price of Pattern with 
full instruction for making, 
25 cts. 





With each Pattern we will send one cepy of Companion 
Dressmaker and one 60-inch linen tape measure. 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youth’s Companion Office, 
Boston, Mass. 








Andrews’ Bazar 


SENDS GREETING TO ITS 
100,000 READERS, 


And announcesa Brilliant Constellation of Attractions 
or 


THE NEW YEAR 1878. 


ANDREWS’ BAZAR 


Is pronounced by the Press of Americ: The leading Il- 
lustrated Fashion and family Journal; *Ably edited ;” 
“Peerlessly printed ;’’ “Practical;” “Reliable;” “A Jour- 
nal having secured the largest measure of permanent pop- 
ularity;” “Superior to the most expensive English and 
French society and fashion prints;” “The cheapest and 
brightest literary gem in the galaxy of Fashion publica- 
tions;” “Presenting novel and delightful surprises from 
month to month;” *An album of art, to be treasured and 
admired.” 












ANDREWS’ BAZAR 


Is mailed monthly, for one year, postage paid, to any part 
of the United States or British Provinces for 


ONE DOLLAR. 
It is a lesson in economy, 
A HOUSEHOLD HELPING-HAND, 


A treasure in the homes of children, a necessity to dresse 
makers, a fascinating serial to the affluent, a fund of 
frolic to the gay, a teacher of esthetic adornment, a mon- 
itor of millinery, a charming home visitor, and a practical 
instructor for the people in the art of dress, 

Subscriptions beginning now will secure the brilliant 
opening number of the new year, 


ANDREWS’ BAZAR 


Holds the confidence and patronage of the leaders who 
tule and the ladies who decide. It presents, at intervals 
of thirty days, sIxXTY-FOUR columns of condensed matter, 
gathered by its numerous and noted correspondents from 
the brilliant capitals of Europe and America—a kalejdo- 
scope of the social and fashionable world, 


ITS ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Executed with fidelity and zeal, enrich each volume to 
the number of four hundred plates, and present in panoe 
ramic order the changing 


FASHIONS OF THE DAY. 


The accuracy, excellence and master-touch exhibited 
in these pages denote, in telling lines, the care bestowed 
upon them. It is predicted the designs for 1878 will prove 
aconstant ovation of delightful surprises—a triumph of 
extreme and exquisite novelties. To secure this superb 
gallery entire forthe new year, the wise will subscribe 
with the January number, 


ANDREWS’ BAZAR IS PURE IN TONE, 


Interesting, bright and sparkling throughout. It num- 
bers, among other serial contributors, the famous writers: 
Lucy HAMILTON Hoorrr, of Paris, AnprrN Hout, of 
London; Martua J. LAMB and Mary C. Harwoop, of 
New York. Their pen-pictures of art, music, and every- 
day life, of costumes, wraps, bonnets, hats, matters of the 
toilet, and the beau monde, are matchless in beauty of 
style and vigor of illustration. The several departments 
of the Bazak are each in like practical hands, 


SUBSCRIBE 


With the new year. The expense is about eight cents per 
month—at the annual price of One Dollar, postage patd— 
for the brightest and the best’American Home Journal, 


“HOME DRESSMAKING”’’ 


Is the title of a valuable Serial devoted to Domestic Econ- 
omy. Itisa budget of hints to ladies and their daughters 
in the art of reviving and reconstructing worn materials, 
and in making little go far. Other departments may be 
roupedas follows: ‘Talks upon Cookery with American 
fousekeeper;” “Book Review;” “Theatrical and Musi- 
eal;” “Gossip of the Day;” “Fashionable Chit-Chat;” 
“Society Notes;” “Household Decoration;” ‘Floricul- 
ture;” “The Children;” ‘“‘Art;” ‘Tourist Notes;” ‘Sci- 
ence;” “Fiction” and “Fun;” “Health;” “Etiquette,” 
“Pen-Portraits of Notable People,” &c. A page of the 
Bazar is devoted to 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS, 


Beautifully illustrated and practically treated—a feature 
receiving most critical care and corresponding apprecia- 
tion. 









ANDREWS’ BAZAR PATTERNS, 


Fashioned into shape, give the ideaata glance how the 
garment should be put together, They are novel, and the 
perfection of Paper Patterns. 


THE IHAPPY HOLIDAYS 


Are almost here—the time-honored period when some 
tribute of endearment is given to those we love and esteem, 
What more charming or acceptable gift could be selected 
for mother, or sister, or daughter, or lady friends than the 
Bazar ?—a welcome and most delightful companion of 
their hours of leisure. Such a token will be held in fond 
remembrance, of the Christmas that brought it, and bea 
reminder of the giver each returning period of its visits, 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 


One Dollar per annum, postage free. 
mailed to any order, lc. 


100,000 
Additional admirers will be enrolled in 1878. Rich rewards 
given to local canvassers, whosecure clubs for the BAZAR, 
Prospectus mailed free on application. 


Remittances to cover subscriptions should be made by 
P.O. Money Order, Bank Draft, or in Registered Letter, 


Address 
W. R. ANDREWS, 


Publisher ANDREWs’ Bazar, 


Sample copies 


CINCINNATI, 0. 


Those answering this advertisement, please say in 
what paper they saw tt. 








TORTOISESHELL Combs 
and Jewelry. This cut isa fac- 
simile of our Sleeve Buttons. 
Solid gold inlaid, or raised shell 
letter, $2 50; gold plate or plain, 
$1. Combs repaired. Send for 
Catalogue. Goods sent by mail. 

~ MILo il1Lpretu & Co., Man’f’s, 
Northboro’, Ms. Retail Store, 423 Washington St., Boston. 


8 20 Instructive 
Holiday Ga mes. and Amusing 
Games with Cards on the history of the United States, 
Sixth Edition revised. These Cards have been sold in 
every State and Territory in the Union. A box contain- 
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ing a full set with directions sent by mail for 75 cents. 
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For the Companion, 


A NEW YEAR’S MORN. 


Tn leafless woods the wind held tryst, 
And warmly fell some showers of rain, 

Then softened into billowy mist, 
A vaporous sea that filled the plain; 

Sut when the star of morning waned, 

And glowed the East with purple light, 

Once more the colder winds complained, 
And changed the mist to erystals bright. 


There, as if ripples of the deep 
By sudden spell had been congealed, 
With dimpling smiles had dropped asleep, 
Wooed by soft breeze, lay coated field] 
Ah, baffled art could ne’er emboss 
With dainty touch such beads of glass; 
Like rarest lace gleamed pendent moss, 
A spire of light each blade of grass! 





Lo! ev’ry plant above the snow 
Poured dazzling splendor on the eye; 
But when yon pines swayed to and fro, 
What countless jewels glittered high! 





ose the orb of day 

wing branches b 

Each grove of green for miles away 
Had some weird beauty all its own! 






ter shone; 


Whole woods stood erystallized in grace 
As morning tides of light rose higher, 
Amazed, I saw in every place 
A “sea of glass mineled with fire.” 
GEORGE BANCKorr GRIFFITH, 


+o -——— 
For the Companion, 
A TRUE MAN. 

A thoroughly convineed is always 
mighty—in the line where his conviction lies, 
A true man of faith is one religiously convinced. 
Mr. Muller, of Bristol, England, is pre-eminently 


person 


such a man; and his wonderful suecess is seen 
not only in his planning and maintaining the 
celebrated Orphan Asylum, but in the strong 
impression which his example has left upon its 
inmates. 

We find a specimen instance related in a let- 
ter to the New York Weekly Witness. During 
the earlier history of the Orphanage, there was 
among its beneficiaries a boy named Wilkinson, 
He was in no wise remarkable, but was one of 
many who learned the lesson of Divine confi- 
dence daily taught there. 

Wilkinson stayed at the Bristol institution till 
he was twelve years old. Subsequently he came 
to America, and at the breaking out of the war, 
became a sailor in the United States Navy. He 
wis a& young man then, and very earnest and 
devoted in the service of Christ. Ie was on the 
gunboat Louisiana, one of the blockading fleet 
in Pamlico Sound, His shipmates, like most 
naval crews, had no real knowledge of the Bible, 
or respect for sacred things. 

Wilkinson’s piety was not obtrusive or fanati- 
cal. He did his duty in a still, willing way, and 
when he was reviled, reviled not again. But 
the influence of his excellent life soon became 
apparent in the ship, 

Once, while lying in the mouth of Tar River, 
near the town of Washington, N. C., he was de- 
tailed ashore with two others to work in a sail- 
loft. 


His two companions were rough, reckless men, 
gh, 


Ile worked there two weeks. 


and their language distressed him almost be- 
yond endurance. He said little, and his reti- 
cence made more weighty the few words he 
spoke. 

One remark was the means of leading both 
those men to scrions reflection and ultimate ac- 
eeptance of Christ as Master. Before this, the 
silent power of young Wilkinson’s high charae- 
ter and fidelity had blessed to several 
sailors on board the Louisiana, and he and they 
met every night in the chain-locker to pray. 

His fortnight of day-duty on shore was not 
over when these two others were added to his 
little band, who kneeled among the cables by 
the light of their little lamp, to talk with God, 

The chain-locker meetings originated in a sug- 
gestion to which Wilkinson was led while in 
company, one evening, with a comrade more 
serious than the rest. Turning the conversa- 
tion naturally on religious themes, he found his 
companion in a receptive mood, and before they 
parted, the prayer-appointment was agreed upon 
for the following night. 

That was the beginning of a series of mectings 
uninterruptedly kept up for nearly two years— 


been 


till necessary changes and separations brought 
them to an end. In that time the number of 
praying men continually increased, and the 
Louisiana became known as the gunboat with 
the “Christian crew.” 

The dull duty of harbor-guard gave much lei- 
sure on board, and Wilkinson gathered a Bible 
class, which met at a certain hour every day, 
and at another hour ho taught the sailors to 
read and write. 





The pious fidelity of that modest young man, 
his steady earnestness of faith, and his quiet 
spiritual power, reflected and preserved the 
teachings of his own early years. None who 
knew him on the old war-ship will ever forget 
him, or think of him without greater reverence 
for his Master, 

His story shows that, even amid the most un- 
favorable surroundings, a true follower of the 
Divine Master may so live as to win men to the 
same noble service. 


+> 
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FAITHFUL OLD ARGUS. 

Argus was an old watch-dog, and belonged to 
a farmer’s family in Albany, N. H. Having 
long outlived his usefulness (as it was pre- 
sumed), his owners had determined to put him 
out of the way, and had several times disposed 
of him, as they thought, but he had always re- 
turned to them again alive and well. 


Finally a neighbor called one day, with his 
rifle in his hand. He had been out after a fox. 
One of the boys laid in with him to take Argus 
out into the woods and shoot him. The old dog 
was always crazy to follow a gun. He lay in 
the shed and heard the conversation, and when, 
finally, the rifleman called to him, he got up and 
followed him out,—followed him around to the 
rear of the barn, and there disappeared. 

It would seem that he had anduteed exactly 
the meaning of the compact which had been 
framed against his life. At all events, he dis- 
appeared, and for six days we saw him not, 
though two or three times we fancied we could 
detect his tracks, where he had been at the swill- 
tub during the night. 

The seventh night of the dog's absence was 
the night of Saturday. During the day soap 
had been made and boiled down, and a heavy 
baking done in the great old oven. Somewhere 
past midnight all hands were aroused by the 
barking, and howling, and whining, and scratch- 
ing of old Argus. We knew the voice, but we 
were determined not to let him in. He re- 
doubled his cries and his scratching upon the 
door, 

At length the head of the family, in his wrath, 
took down a loaded musket,—loaded for a hawk, 
—and threw up a window of the sitting-room. 
No sooner was the sash raised than the old dog 
came in at a bound, and without stopping to see 
what his reception was to be, he leaped through 
the door opening from the great kitchen out into 
the wash-room and wood-shed, where he howled 
and scratched like one possessed. 

John and I knew that something must be 
wrong outside, so we unfastened the door, and 
as we opened it the dog bounded out to the 
shed, where was a great wooden box half filled 
with ashes, 

But we had no need to go further to learn 
what was the matter. The shed was filled with 
smoke, and a sharp crackling broke upon our 
ears. The ash-box was on fire, from coals which 
had been carelessly thrown in during the after- 
noon before, and the fire had taken to the dry 
pine partition between shed and wash-room, and 
had made its way almost to the roof, 

A smart wind was blowing, and in ten minutes 
more the fire would have been entirely beyond 
our control, and those ten minutes and more 
would have been given to the enemy but for the 
dog. As it was, having water handy, we put out 
the fire with only the loss of the ash-box anda 
part of the partition; but the experience gained 
was worth more than that. 

Grand old dog! He had crept to the house to 
satisfy his hunger from the poor swill-bucket, 
fearing death if he were discovered; but when 
he found danger to the family,—a danger which 
he must have comprehended instantly and com- 
pletely,—he thought no more of self; to save 
those whom he had loved became his sole object, 
and how he did it we haye seen. Be sure there 
were no more thoughts of killing that dog, nor 
of giving him away.—Ledger. 





MR. GREELEY AND BRANDY 
PEACHES. 
A writer in the Hudson River Chronicle tells 
the following funny story of Horace Greeley be- 
ing tempted by brandy peaches: 


We have known him to walk several blocks 
for a loaf of graham bread, which he would con- 
sume with an accompaniment of two dozen 
large fried oysters, and to eat a midnight meal 
of beefsteak and hot buttered biscuit that the 
Kentucky giant or a half-civilized ostrich would 
have shrunk from. . 

In the course of forty years that we knew him 
intimately, we never but once knew of his tast- 
ing anything that contained liquors, and then he 
did it unwittingly, For years it had been his 
custom to eat his Thanksgiving dinner at the 
house of a lady friend who had brought with her 
from her native Vermont the traditional New 
England custom of celebrating Thanksgiving. 

The late Mr, Henry J. Raymond and John F, 
Cleveland (Mr. Greeley’s brother-in-law), also 
now deceased, were generally among the guests. 

On one of these occasions plates of brandy 
peaches were placed for each guest. 

Greeley, standing on no ceremony, tasted of 
the peaches, and, finding them palatable, quick- 
ly disposed of the allotted portion, and was 
handing up his plate for another supply, when 
Cleveland—who was on the opposite side of the 
table—interrupted him with the question, 
“Printer,”’ (all his old associates called him Print- 
er,) “‘what are you eating?” 

“Something g-o-o-d,’’ answered Greeley, with 
that pecular drawling out of the last word which 
was his habit when particularly satisfied. 

*Well,’’ continued Cleveland, “‘you have been 
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gobbling down brandy peaches like an old to- 
per.” 

There was a look—a strange mingling of dis- 
gust, sadness and dismay—came over Mr. Gree- 
ley’s face, and mournfully saying, — 

“What did you tell me that for?’ he pushed 
aside the replenished plate, and the gratified 
palate was hastily cleansed with a bounteous 
draught of Croton. 

We are confident that never before that had 
Mr. Greeley known the taste of liquor, and we 
are equally confident that never after—either 
knowingly or inadvertently—did he use it in 
any shape. We know that ever after when at 
his annual visit he was particular to ask,— 

““Mother S——, have you been poisoning these 
peaches with brandy?” 


te 


FLY, HAPPY SAILS. 


Fly, happy sails, and bear the press, 
Fly happy with the mission of the Cross; 
Knit Jand to land, and blowing heavenward, 
With silks, and fruits, and spices clear of toll, 
Enrich the harvests of the Golden Year. 
But we grow old. Ah! when shall all men’s good 
Be each man’s rule, and universal peace 
Lie like a shaft of light across the land, 
And like a lane of beams athwart the sea, 
Through all the circle of the Golden Year? 
beet TENNYSON. 


A RIDE IN A SEDAN CHAIR. 

The streets of a Chinese city are “heavenly” 
in name. Dr. Field, of the Evangelist, rode 
twelve miles in Hong Kong through the streets 
of ‘‘Benevolence,”’ “Love,” ‘‘Peace,” ‘Bright 
Cloud,” and “‘Longevity;’’ of ‘‘Early-bestowed 
Blessings,’ of “One Hundred Grandsons,”’ of 
“One Thousand Grandsons;”’ of ‘Five Happi- 
nesses’ and of ‘‘Refreshing Breezes;” of ‘‘Accu- 
mulated Blessings,” ‘‘of Ninefold Brightness,” 
and of ‘‘The Market of Golden Profits.”” His 
equipage was a “‘chair,’’ carried by coolie bear- 
ers, and he thus describes the ride: 


The motion was not Lon pa though they 
swung us along at a good round pace, shouting 
to the people to get out of the way, who forth- 
with parted right and left, as if some high man- 
darin were coming. The streets were narrow 
and densely crowded. 

Through such a mass it was no small effort to 
force our way, which was effected only by our 
bearers keeping up a constant cry (like that of 
the gondoliers in Venice, when turning a corner 
in the canals—a signal of warning to any ap- 
proaching in the opposite direction), 

I could but admire the good-nature of the peo- 
ple who yielded so readily. If we were thus to 
push through a crowd in New York, and the po- 
eomen were to shout to the ‘‘Bowery boys”’ to 
get “out of the way,” we might receive a “‘bless- 
ing” in reply that would not be at all agree- 
able. 

But the Chinamen took it as a matter of 
course, and turned aside respectfully to give us 
passage, only staring mildly with their almond 
eyes, to see what great personages were these 
that came along looking so grand. 





Pees ees 
THE DOCTOR’S PRESCRIPTION. 
An interesting book could be made up of the 

thousand and one methods by which men pro- 

pose marriage. A writer in Lippincott’s tells 
how a physician, wishing to marry, prescribed 
himself to a young lady, and was taken: 


On one occasion when I was ill, the General 
called in Dr. Hunt, his family physician. The 
doctor was a tall, lank, ugly man, ‘‘as good as 
gold,’’ but with none of the graces that are sup- 
posed to win young ladies; yet he was married 
to one of the loveliest young creatures I ever 
knew. 

General Jackson accompanied him to my room, 
and after my pulse had been duly felt and my 
tongue duly inspected, they drew their chairs to 
the fire and began to talk. 

“Hunt,”? suddenly exclaimed the President, 
a came you to get such a young and pretty 
wife?” 

“Well, P’ll tell you,” replied the doctor. “I 
was called to attend a young lady at the convent 
in Georgetown, Her eyes were bad; she had to 
keop them bandaged. I cured her without her 
ever having a distinct view of me. She left the 
institution, and a year afterward she appeared 
here in society, a belle and a beauty. 

“At a ball I introduced myself, without the 
slightest ulterior design, as the physician who 
had restored her sight, although I supposed she 
had never really seen me. She instantly ex- 
pressed the most heartfelt gratitude. It seemed 
so deep and genuine that I was touched. 

“That very evening she informed me that she 
had a severe cold, and that I must again pre- 
scribe for her. Well, it don’t look sensenebie, 
but I did it. I wrote my name on a bit of paper, 
folded it and handed it to her, telling her she 
must take that prescription. 

“She read it and laughed. 

*Tt’s a bitter pill,’ she said, ‘and must be 
well gilded if ever I take it.’ But whether it 
was bitter or whether it was gilded, we were 
married.” 

—_———_+~@9——_—__—_— 


DUCKED. 

Sea-water is known to possess medical value 
for a good many diseases. It seems to have 
cured drunkenness, in one instance, at least: 

I spent (says a well-known author) an evening 
lately with Capt. Strout, of the Messenyer, and 
among other incidents of his experience he re- 
lated the following: ‘‘l once knew a man,” he 
said, “who sailed with me many voyages, and 
who, though a thorough seaman, and ordinarily 


trouble. In those days we used more rum than 
we do now, and this man often contrived to get 
tipsy, and when in that condition he would in. 
variably try to drown himself. 

“T had borne with him a long time, when as | 
was one day in my cabin, busy with my reckon- 
ing, I heard an unusual bustle on deck, and u)- 
on running up to learn the cause, I found that it 
came from this fellow’s trying to jump over- 
board, and his shipmates trying to prevent him 
from doing so. The man was quite tipsy, and [ 
thought I would not only sober him, but give 
him a lesson which might make an impression, 
‘Accordingly I despatched one of the hands for 
a deep-sea line. This I secured firmly around 
the culprit’s body, contriving that the lead, 
weighing about fifty pounds, should dangle un- 
der hisarm. Having made all ready, I pitclied 
the fellow overboard, and let him sink a few 
fathoms. 

“He was soon drawn to the surface, and al- 
lowed to spurt out the salt water and to breatlic, 
and then I dumped him again, As we drew him 
up the second time he struggled and shouted for 
dear life. 

“For mercy’s sake, don’t drown me,’ lhe 
cried. 

““*To be sure I will,’ said I. ‘Won't it save 
you from the sin of suicide? You'd better go to 
the next world by my hands than your own.’ 

“And then I dropped him again, this time let- 
ting him go by the run at least five fathoms 
down, He was finally taken on deck, complete- 
ly exhausted, and entirely sober. Hesailed with 
me four years after that, the best hand I had; 
and as for drowning himself, he never threat- 
ened or attempted it again.” 


2 
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A COUNTRY COUSIN. 

A city gentleman visited his country cousin, a 
young man recently married, who depended for 
support upon a vegetable garden of four acres, 
The happiness of the cousin and his wife sug- 
gested sundry thoughts to the city relation. 





The garden, flourishing with all the vegetalles 
and fruits commonly raised in New England, 
lay quiet and beautiful in the sunshine; near its 
centre, just on the edge of a large strawberry- 
bed, stood a canvas tent,—bower it might be 
called,—stretched over a wooded framework, and 
open at the end towards me. 

Beneath the canvas sat John’s pretty little 
wife, who, with deft fingers, was rapidly sorting 
strawberries, and properly arranging and pack- 
ing them ready for market. <A short distance 
away, John, in a blue flannel shirt and rough 
trousers, and barefooted, was engaged, along 
with his little brother, in picking the beries 
from the vines. It was delightful to see sucha 
bit of rural simplicity and happiness, 

After a cordial greeting and introduction to 
his wife (modest and pretty, and evidently all 
the world to John, and he to her), John showed 
me pridefully his peas, corn, onions, and other 
finely-growing crops, and his chickens and 
swine. When asked if he had all the Jand he 
wanted, he said,— 

“Yes; it is all I have time to attend to.” 

His wife and he seemed so contented and 
happy in each other’s love, so industrious and 
See, so easily satisfied, and withal so 
healthy, good and independent, that I could not 
but regard their lot as one of extreme good for- 
tune, and I contrasted their natural, wholesome 
manner of living with the unnatural and weai- 
ing existence of the people who dwelt in the 
great city I had lately left. 

I thought of the vice, the wretched poverty, 
the broken health, the exhausting demand upon 
vital force, the selfishness, luxury, unsatisfied 
cravings and feverish excitement; and in spite 
of the city’s many advantages in quickening in- 
tellect, giving knowledge, and polishing the form 
and address, I felt constrained to render a de- 
cision unqualifiedly in favor of a rural life like 
this.—Owaneco. 
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PRACTICAL ECONOMY. 
A lady sends to Arthur’s IIome Magazine sev- 
eral hints in practical economy which may be 
useful in these hard times: 


The fire-brick of our cooking-stove “‘gave out,” 
and no one was to be had nearer than Philadel- 
phia. <A friend gave us a recipe which we find 
works well, though we had little faith in it at 
first. We mixed a cup of salt with two of coal 
ashes, wetting it up with water. This was ap- 
plied to the inside of the stove in the place of 
the fire-brick. It hardened in a few hours, and 
answers as well as brick. Cracks in stoves may 
be mended the same way. 

A large pail used for taking up ashes had he- 
come too full of holes for use, but was so light 
and handy we did not like to give it up. So we 
pasted stout cloth over the bottom, outside and 


salt and ashes, It is a firstrate ash-pail still, 
and hot ashes do not burn out the cloth. 

Mending tin with cloth may be a new fashion 
to some, but it works very well. I know a coal- 
scuttle that has done good service for five years 
since it was pronounced ‘“‘worn out,”’ simply by 
having a piece of cloth patched on with thick 
flour paste. It needs renewing about twice a 
year. 

A lady told me that she mended a big dish- 
pan by covering the bottom with white paint, 
and then putting on a piece of white cloth, which 
she also covered over with paint. She had used 
it for five years then, and it is not more than 
eleven years ago, so I presume she is using it 
still, as she was not a woman much given to 
change. 





4+ 
or 


“Wat is the interior of Africa principally 
used for?” asked a teacher of a pupil. ‘For pur- 





quiet and orderly, yet gave me a great deal of 


poses of exploration,’’ was the reply. 








in, then covered the cloth with a thin cement of ° 
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For the Companion. 
REMEMBER THE BIRDS. 


Pee en | 














HE dear little birds have come to be fed; 
How they flutter against the pane, 
While they say as plain as bird can say, 
“I’m hungry, out here in the rain. 


“Oh, give us a few of your bread-crumbs, please, 
For winter is coming, you know, 

And it’s hard to find anything good to eat, 
In the wind and drifting snow!” 


Brave little birdies, to stay here with us, 
Through the winter so cold and drear! 

But every morning we'll open the blind, 
And give you your breakfast here! 





For the Companion, 
A NEW YEAR’S FROLIC. 


“But we may try, mayn’t we?’ pleaded Bob 
and Archy, and their grandma smiled as she 
answered,— 

“Certainly, you may keep awake if you can, 
and welcome in the New Year at midnight. 
Only mind that you don’t set the house on fire.”’ 

“Then we may keep the lamp?” 

“For awhile,’ said grandma. 

The boys pranced up to bed very merry, and 
certain that they were wakeful enough to watch 
the Old Year out. It had been a trial that 
grandma would not let them sit up and stay 
dressed, but she said they would surely take 
cold, and it could not be allowed. 

“If we do keep awake we may have first wish, 
mayn’t we?” asked Bob. 

“And I know what that will be,’’ added 
Archy. ‘Grand new sleds, with steel runners.” 

“And if I get first wish it is new spectacles to 
replace those you tied on the cat and she lost in 
the barn, eh?” said grandpa, 

The boys hurried away, not caring to reply, 
foras Archy said, “Spectacles cost so much when 
a fellow’s pocket-money is only a shilling a 
week.” 

It was easy at first to keep awake, telling sto- 
ries and guessing riddles, but presently Archy’s 
voice grew faint, and Bob heard a slight but un- 
mistakable snore, which made him punch Archy 
vigorously. 

“But you are awfully sleepy,’’ he said, good- 
naturedly, ‘Take a nap, and then I'll wake 
you, and you can watch while ! have one.” 

It was not so much fun being the only boy 
awake, and Bob must have dozed a bit, for sud- 
denly he heard the clock striking and sprang up. 

“Happy New Year, Archy! Wake up, old fel- 
low.”’ 

“Indians? Where?’ said Archy, greatly star- 
tled by the shout in his ear. 

“Nowhere. Happy New Year!” 

Bob tumbled up and went thumping down 
stirs, shouting his greeting to grandpa, but be- 
hold! there was the good man still reading the 
paver in the sitting-room, and pointing, with a 
smile, at the clock, which plainly said ten. 

The boys retreated, and though they laughed, 
they felt rather crestfallen. And keeping awake 
was so hard that dawn had come before Bob 
opened his eyes again. 

“Must be daytime, for I can see the light,”’ he 
said; and hurrying into his clothes, he stole down 
stairs, this time quite certain that the New Year 
had come, 

He opened the kitchen door with such a shout 
that Keziah, who was just lifting the pail of 
new milk to strain it, let it fall, and she and 
Bob, who rushed to help save it, both got well 
Wet with the warm white fluid. 

Bob did not care so much as he would if 


the boys had certainly got ahead of him this 


once in twelve months,” said grandma, when 
she heard the tale. 





grandpa had not called from his bed-reom that 


‘THE YOUTH'’S 


time, 

So after breakfast, when Bob and Archy de- 
voured an astonishing number of New Year’s 
cakes, made very large, very sweet, and fried 
very brown, the happy boys received the longed- 
for sleds and set out for Three-mile Hill. This 
was a grand coasting-place, and to-day, many of 
the village boys were enjoying it. 

You may be sure Bob and Archy displayed 
their sleds, and exchanged rides, ran races, and 
all the other things that boys with new sleds are 
apt todo. It was Ben Price who “‘dared’’ Bob 
to slide down hill backwards. 

*T can, and I'll do it on the other side, too,” 
said Bob. 

The boys cheered. Three-mile Hill sloped on 
two sides down to the meadow land, and one 
was very steep. Bob started, sitting on his sled 
with his back to the descent. He went pretty 
well for a little, then the sled spun around, shot 
off to one side, and suddenly both it and Bob 
seemed to disappear and sink into the ground. 
“Mr. Plummer’s old well!” cried Archy, in 
horror. 

“It’s dry, and partly filled up,” said Ben, and 
all the boys ran pell-mell down the hill to rescue 
their comrade. They drew him up by a line 
made of their sled ropes. He was not much 
bruised, as the well was partly filled with snow, 
and there was no water in it, But the new sled 
was rather battered. 

“Ym thankful New Year’s Day only comes 


“T’m not,”’ said Bob and Archy, both at once. 
+> 
For the Companion. 


“HAPPY NEW YEAR.” 
Sliding down the baluster, 
Rushing through the hall, 
Tipping over chairs and stools, 
Laughing when they fall; 


From the nursery dancing down, 
Little folk so gay, 

“Happy New Year!’ loud they cry, 
“Hurrah for New Year’s Day!” 


Such a flutter as they make, 
Such a merry breeze, 

Buzzing through the breakfast-room 
Like a swarm of bees! 


Lingering here to snatch a kiss, 
There, to shout again, 

“Happy New Year, every one!” 
Off they scamper then. 


Out of doors away they run, 
Hailing all they meet, 

Old and young, and rich and poor, 
With the greeting sweet. 


Every one smiles back the wish; 
Every face grows bright; 

Sorrowing hearts forget their pain 
In the blessed light 


Beaming from the children’s eyes; 
And with them, they say, 

“Happy New Year, every one! 
Happy New Year’s Day!” 


Echoing over land and sea, 
Rings the gladsome cry, 
As we greet with smiles the New, 


And bid the Old good-bye! oO. D. 


+o 





For the Companion. 
THE “MIRACULOUS CROSS.” 
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A lady friend writes to us: 

More than eighty years ago, when my father 
was a lad, he lived in the Isle of Wight. 

The Roman Catholic priest of the church there 
was a neighbor of my grandfather, and one 
evening, after crossing himself reverently, he, 
in a very mysterious manner, showed my father 
how to cut from a piece of paper, with one clip 
of the scissors, what he called the “Miraculous 
Cross.”’ 


COMPANION. 


with the same simple cut of the scissors, he ar-] 


ranged as above, and 
A  . 
said they represent- 
ed the crosses of the 
two thieves, the cor- 
ner stones, inscrip- 
tion, spear and the 
dice of the soldiers. 

Whatever they rep- 
resent, it is a curious 
thing, and I should 
like to tell you how 
to do it. 

First take an ob- 

long piece of paper; 
the back of an old 
envelope is a very 
good thing to practise on. Take the right-hand 
corner (marked B in the diagram), and fold it 
flatly down, bringing 
what was the top 
against the left hand 
edge of your paper, 
so: 
You must be partic- 
ular to fold as exactly 
even as you can, and 
crease the folds, to [pg 
keep them flat. . cy 
Next, take the left 
hand corner (marked 
in the diagram), 
and fold that down 
evenly, bringing the 
upper corner A down 
to the side where it is marked D, so that it will 
look as you see here: 
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Now double your paper from top to bottom, 
lengthwise, through the centre, 
and it will look like this: 

Pinch it flat, as it grows thicker 
with every fold. Now dou- ¢ 
ble once more, lengthwise, \ 
W, 


“a 


through the centre and it is 
ready to cut. 

Get a stout pair of scis- 
sors, and cut the folded pa- 
per as it looks in the last 
picture straight through 
the centre into two parts; 
pick up the bits and 
straighten them out, and you will find 
that you have all the figures given in 
the first picture, at the beginning of this 
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article. A little practice will enable you to fold 
and cut the figures very evenly and quickly. 
—__——_+@+— 
IN TRUST. 


It’s coming, boys, 
It’s almost here; 
It’s coming, girls, 

The grand new year! 
A year to be glad in, 
Not to be bad in; 

A year to live in, 

To gain and give In; 

A year for trying, 

And not for sighing; 
A year for striving 
And hearty thriving; 
A bright new year. 
Oh! hold it dear, 

For God, who sendeth, 
He only lendeth. 


al 


OBEY YOUR PARENTS. 

A miserable-looking man went into a grocer’s 
shop in York, and begged for bread, The gro- 
cer thought that he knew the man, and asked 
him if his name was not , who had once a 
good fortune and houses of his own. Yes, it 
was the same man. The grocer spoke kindly to 
him, and inquired how he had become so poor. 
‘*Ah, sir,’’ he replied, “Iam suffering for my 
bad conduct to my widowed mother. I used to 
wish her dead that I might have her property; 
but when I got my desire I never prospered; the 
money was soon squandered, and now I am re- 
duced to want.” 
Let all boys and girls take warning from this. 
God has said that He will bless those children 








The ether emblems, which are all produced 


who love and obey their parents; but His curse 


7 


Ir you send one person away happy through 
the day, that is three hundred and sixty-five in 
the course of a year. And suppose you live forty 
years only after you commence that course of 
medicine, you have made fourteen thousand six 
hundred persons happy,—at all events, for a 
time. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 








1. 
REVERSIBLE STAR PUZZLE, 
* 
* * * 
* * *# The central vowel is the 
*e * initial of each of eight 
ee *# 8 words, ending at the star 
* * points, 


* 
ee am 
7 


Definitions: 

To publish; proper name; an island; send forth; 
not good; a volcano; therefore; man’s name. Re- 
verse, reading from star points, ending with tho 
centre vowel; Current; partoft achurch; capable; 
duration ; exist; before; imaginary monster; mascu- 
line, 8. J.D. 






2. 
From a word of eight letters form the following 
sentence: 
Say, are we near a new era? 
3. 
A COMPOUND DOUBLE 


ACROSTIC, 











Two sets of initials and finals, each represented in 
the upper picture. 
4. 


AN HOUR-GLASS, 
ee eeeee 


(Fill the blanks with words which (read across, from 
the top downward,) shall complete the sense of the sen- 
tence in the order given. The central letter is a vowel.) 

I would you on this New Year’s Day to 
out with this resolve. Let each pass- 




















ing show a life in motive and action; 
yourself only with things true, beautiful and 
good. B, 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


» nau, dial, dove, Israel, Nero, gosling— 
PUDDING--YULE-LOG,. 
2. Christmas. 
3 HOLLY 
OXEYE “Nor the night raven, 
that still deadly yells.” 
Spenser, 








5. ACE, PH1, ARc, PIT, ASs, sTy, EMu, HAT, 
ASprp—CuRISTMAS. 
Cc 


Ss K1sS8 

BOA EWE IvpoL 

coASsT swing T rt E 

ASS END ELAND 
y G 


R of A D 

IMA co O 

NARWHAL 

Gav E L 

PuysiC, INDIGO, ARBOR, NuN, OcTavE, Sra 
—PIANOS, CORNET. 

6. Obi, Leman, Arno, Ouse, Hecla, Berne, Her 
mon, Iona. 


Saws, LrnK, ERA, IN- 
LET, GRAVE, HANDS— 
SLEIGH, SKATES. 





shall be upon the disobedient. 


7. Juck Robin-son. 
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The Sunscriprion Prict of the CoMPANION is 


$1.75, which includes the payment of the | 


Buck. He paid no attention to the first and second 
blows, but when she gave him the third crack, he 
turned aud went for her. Unable to ward off his 
approach with the club, she dropped it and grasped 
him by the antlers, at the same time calling to the 
boy to arise and put for the fence. 

He was either too much hurt or too badly scared 
to mind her, and so, disengaging one hand, she 
lifted the boy to his feet, at the same time crowding 
the deer back with the other. Ounce on his pins 
young Phineas found his speed, and put for the 
fence like a streak of lightning on a copper rod, 
— the brave girl gave all her attention to Mr, 

suck, 

It was a lively tussle, and it keptall her nerve and 
pluck to peeveeSs being thrown to the ground. 
Still holding on to the horns, she backed off gradu- 
ally, and in that manner reached the fence, but not 
till her clothes were badly torn, and her body was 
bruised again and again. 

At last, nearly exhausted, she reached the fence, 


ostage by us. | and succeeded in getting over it without receiving 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during | 


any serious injury. It wasa close call, but the spirit 


THE ladies who rule and the leaders who decide have 
all pronounced favorably of ‘Andrews’ Bazar.” It is 
the ne plus ultra of fashion journals in America, Send 
W. R. Andrews, Cincinnati, ten cents for specimen copy. 


Parents who are seeking 4 good, trustworthy 
school for their daughters, will do well to send fora Cat- 
alogue of LASELL SEMINARY, AUBURNDALE, Mass, Next 


term begins January 3d, Com. 





Men Bow to Beauty, and all women who have it 
not, desire it. This pre-eminent charm is acquired by 
using Laird’s “Bloom of Youth.” Sold by all druggists 
every where. Com. 








“Brown’s Bronchial Troches,” for the relief of Couglis, 
Colds and Throat Diseases, has given them a favorable 
notoriety. Com. 








Symptoms of Worms in Children are often 
overlooked. Worms in the stomach and bowels cause ir- 
ritation, which can be removed only by the use of a sure 
remedy. Brown’s VERMIFUGE ComFitTs, or Worm Loz- 
enges, are simple and effectual. 25centsa box. Con. 





the year : that many aman couldn’t have furnished won the 
Tue Companion is sent to subscribers until an explicit day. a 

order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- | 

ance, ind all payment of arrearages is made, ae re- | CAT AND DUCKS, 

quired by law. | ’ 
PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should | The professional duck -shooters of C peake 


be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a registered letter, All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

RENEWALS. —Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES. 


Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. | 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
oo is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
200k8 unless this is done. | 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- | 








pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and ] 

their papers are ordered to be discontinued, | 
Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
- MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 





DON’T GO TO THE CITY, 

A member of Congress lately asserted that there 
were four hundred thousand unemployed people in 
and about the city of New York compelled to live 
by begging or plundering. The assertion was a 
gross exaggeration of a lamentable fact. Probably 
there are not one-fourth of that number. Neverthe- 
less, it is true that not only New York, but all our 
cities, are overcrowded, 

The tendency is to crowd them still more, Thou- 
sands of young men in the country are looking for- 
. ward to the time when they can go to some large 
city, dud there find employment, They do not know 
that the chances for success in life are far greater 
in the country than in the city, One ont of a hun- 
dred in a city, may be able to lay up alittle money, 
and one out of two thousand or so may become 
wealthy; a small portion will live in comparatively 
comfortable circumstances; the rest, even if they 
get and keep constant employment, are drudges, 
who work hard, get poor pay, besides being con- 
demned to unwholesome diet, and to breathe foul 
air. Inthe country very few men have an excuse 
for being wretchedly poor, 

The nation would be richer, happier and better, 
if the excess of population in the cities would re- 
move to fertile farms, either in New England or in 
the West, and engage in tilling the soil. It is an 
occupation quite as honorable as selling dry goods, 
nud far more desirable than the drudgery or con- 
finement of city life that wears out the body before 
old age comes, and offers no adequate wages to sus- 
tain life in return, 

~ —_ 


A CUP OF COLD WATER, 
A small kindness to another in need is its own re- 
ward, It makes both the giver and the receiver 
happy, and may make a friend for dark hours. 


Many years ago a young English woman was sent 
to France to be edueated in a Huguenot school in 
Paris. A few evenings before the fatal Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew's Day, she and some of her young 
companions were taking a walk ina part of the town 
where there were sentinels placed,—and of course a 
soldier on guard must not leave his post until an- 
other soldier comes to take his place. One of the 
soldicra, as the young ladies passed him, besought 
them to have the kindness to bring him some water 
to drink, adding that he was very ill, and it would 
be as much as his life was worth to go and fetch it 
himself. 

The ladies walked on, much offended at the man 
for presuming to speak to them,—all but the young 
English woman, whos: compassion was excited, and 
who, at once leaving her party, procured some water 
and brought it to the soldier. He begged her to tell 
him her name and plaice of abode, which she did, 
When she rejoined her companions, some blamed 
and others ridiculed her attention to a common sol- 
dier, But they soon had reason to lament that the 
had not been as compassionate; for the gratefu 
soldier contrived, on the night of the massacre, to 
save this young English woman, while all the rest 
of the inhabitants of the house in which she dwelt 
were killed. 








—_———@——__ 


HOLDING A DEER, 


The Cleveland Leader tells the following story of | 


a girl who took the deer by the horns: 


Miss Emma Richards, of Akron, O., a girl verging 
on twenty years of age, was with her mother visiting 
at tho residence of Mr. Timothy Loomis, in Lodi, 
when a son of Timothy,surnamed Phineas, proposed 
that he should show her a small herd of deer that 
were kept in an inclosure on their premises. 

The young lady consented, and Phineas started 
into the brush to start them up, the young lady 
moanwhile standing at the gate to await the appear- 
nance of the menagerie. Suddenly she heard a cry 
of “murder” in the somewhat juvenile voice of 
Phineas. 

Never thinking of fear, Miss Richards started in 
the direction of the noise, and after going a few 
rods discovered the boy pinned to the earth, while 
an angry buck stood over him, with the prong of 
one horn through the flesh of the boy’s side and im- 
bedded in the earth, 

She instantly grasped a club aud went for Mr. 


Bay use a dog, trained to run up and down the shore, 
to toll the ducks within gun-shot. The duck’s cu- 
riosity, excited by the strange movements of the 
dog, overcomes its prudence, and sometimes quite a 
number of birds will swim shoreward to see what 
the dog is about. A correspondent of Forest and 
Stream tells of a cat who took advantage of this 
trick: 

While on a ducking expedition, a few days ago, 
on Back River, near this city, I witnessed something 
quite new to me, and I send it to you, as it may be 
new to many of your readers. On the shore,in a 


| deserted house, the family had left a black cat. 


This animal, having to depend upon her natural 
resources for food, adopted the novel expedient of 
tolling some ducks, and when seen by the writer, 
| was actually engaged in running up and down the 


= | shore, while four canvas-backs were coming straight 


| in to her; and in a few minutes one would no doubt 

| have fallen a victim to the curiosity of the bird, but 

| the writer trod upon a stick in the effort to get near 

| enough for a shot, which attracted the attention of 

| the cat, and the curtain fell. 

| I am a ducker of twenty years’ standing, have 
heard of foxes tolling ducks by wagging their tails 

| and leaping along the shore, and getting them, too; 
have heard of ducks coming in toacow’s tail on 
the shore, but never heard of or saw acat engaged 
;° the operation. 

| 





es 
THE CALLA LILY, 

The calla lily, when properly treated, is a beauti- 

| ful plant for the house-growing. The Scientific 


Farmer gives the following directions for growing 
the roots: 


The best method we have tried is to procure an 
earthen jar,—suitably decorated on the outside if 
desired, by painting or pasting on of frieze or flower 
pictures, or by a paper open-work covering. In this 
lace rich mould, some five or six inches deep, and 
in this set the calla plant. Now put on the top of 
this mould a layer of clean, coarse sand, about two 
inches deep, and on top of this some small pebbles. 
Then fill the jar with water, and replace as evapor- 
ated, 80 as to always have the water several inches 
deep above the pebbles, .Place ina warm and sunny 
window, and the plant will throw up large luxuri- 
ant leaves, to be followed by the magnificent bloom. 
What is still better, the flower-stalks will be sent up 
in a succession, so as to afford a nearly continuous 
series of flowers. A few minnows introduced into 
the water will usually thrive without further care, 
and afford a pleasing study. 





ian sclipametact 
AUNT JANE’S DEAF AND DUMB MAN, 

Very worthy and intelligent people are sometimes 
very easily imposed upon. Some one faculty or 
perception in them seems to be perpetually caught 
napping. The Portland Transcript reports this 
queer example: 





The late Mrs. Jane W. was equally remarkable 
for kindness of heart and absence of mind. One 
day she was accosted by a beggar, whose stout and 
healthy appearance startled her into a momentary 
doubt of the needfulness of charity in this instance. 
» “Why,” exclaimed the good old lady, “you look 
| well able to work.” 
| Yes,” replied the supplicant, “but have been 
| deaf and dumb these seven years.” 

“Poor man, what a heavy affliction!” exclaimed 
Mrs. W., at the same time giving him relief witha 
} liberal hand. On returning home, she mentioned 
| the fact, remarking, “What a dreadful thing it is to 
be deprived of such precious faculties!” 

“But how,” asked her sister, “did you know that 
the poor man had been deaf and dumb for seven 
years?” 

“Why, was the quiet and unconscious answer, 
“he told me so.” 


caiman 
FINGERS IN THE “VITTLES,”’ 

The thing called etiquette finds its severest bur- 

lesque in some examples of its own practice. The 


rough “Lone Star” landlord thought he “must draw 
the line somewhere,” 





A traveller in Texas reports a new decree ‘of table 
etiquette. He discovered a few blonde hairs in the 
soup, and he thought the landlord would feel very 
bad about it, but that gentleman merely remarked, 
as he excavated a perishing fly from the butter, “All 
Lask is, judge, that you don’t fish em out with your 
| finger. You have got touse a fork. Itis one of the 
| rules of the house that no gentleman is expected to 
| put his fingers in the vittles. This aint no railroad 
town, but when it comes to style and tone we carry 
off the blue ribbon every time the horn toots.”’ 





— 


CROUP. 


Croup can be cured in many cases, and the remedy 
is simply alum and sugar. ‘The way to accomplish 
| the deed is to take a knife or grater, and shave off 
in sinall particles about a teaspoonful of alum; then 
mix it with twice its quantity of sugar, to make it 
palatable, and administer it as quickly as possible. 
Almost instantaneous relief will follow. 
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WHAT is the difference between horse-racing and 
going to church ?—One makes men bet, and the 
. other makes them better, 











BAA. Your Linen with Clark’s Indelible 
Pencils. Sold at all stationers. : 

=F) @ and all interested, send for circulars, 

TAM M ERERS Am.Voeal Inst. 103 Waverly Pl.,N.Y. 
alary. Permanentsalesmen wanted 


& 
0 to sell our Staple Goods todealers. No 
peddling. Expenses paid. Address 











$ GRANT & CO.., No. 2, 4, 6 & 8 Home St., Cincinnati, O. 
To Agents selling my 10 new articles: 
Chromos, Watches, Jewelry, etc. Send 


BIG PAY for catalogue. R. Morris, Chicago, Tl. | 
ayear, Agents wanted everywhere. Bus- 
iness ening nghienete. Pes temaraires 
Address J.WORTH & Co., St. Louis, Mo, 

ANTED. A few good men, with small capital, to 


act as General Agents for the sale of Mets Flying 
Top. A new, wonderful and fast-selling Toy. Sample 








A Favorable Notoriety.—The good reputation of 


| gre® 


| 















Lsserse reoage npn for planting over 
Varieties of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Plan Roses, 
Tavaluable to all. Send forit. Addreis suai 


S: 

D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich, 
‘Every Child Wants 
The Eagle Soap-Bubble Toy. 

= ] 300 bubbles blown with- 
out refilling; bubbles blown 
singly or in long chains of 
six or eight. Air tight and 
cannot slop over. EVERY 
TOY WARRANTED. 
Sold by all Toy Dealers. 
Mailed, post-paid, for 25 
cents each, by 
E. M. BLISS. 
General Agent, 
P. O. Box 5712, 
34 Barclay St 
.: aes " New York. 
NEW YEAR’S HOLIDAY NUMBER! 
BRAINARD’S MUSICAL WORLD 


For January, 1878. 
Forty pages of beautiful music and interesting readin 

matter. A gala number! ! Price only 15 cts., or $1 5) 
per year, with premiuin book ** Musical Hints.” The bess 
musical monthly. Now is the time tosubscribe. Agentt 
Wanted, to whom we offer liberal terms. 
8. BRAINARD’s Sons, Publishers, Cleveland, 0. 
PIANOS Retail price $750, only $235; $650, $175. 
gans, 16 stops, $120; 13, $96; 12, $85: 9, $65; 























and circulars, postpaid, 25 cents. Address 7 
& F. WEEKS, Box 507, Rochester, N. Y. 


25 BEAUTIFUL ORNAMENTS, 
all different, sent post-paid for 10 cents, Boys and Girls | —— 
are making lots of money selling our goods, — FR 
Bayrp & GOLDSTEIN, Cleveland,O. Particulars 


M OTTOES for Embroidery on Perforated Card 
I Board, by mail. 60 elegant and unequalled designs. 
Every stitch marked. For price list see Youtn’s Comp., 
July 5th, or send stamp to Wm. 8. Dale, New Haven, Ct. 


: Per Monrm and Exrexszs¥j rl 
or Commission toa few oot E A R LY 
ROPEDDLINO. Cea LONG s CONtract 


CO., Nos. 4&5 Fuller Block, Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ile 
Such as Japanese 


POTTERY DECORATION ¢ and Roman figures, 
e 


Birds, Beetles, Butterflies, Bugs, Flowers, Ferns, &c. 
willsend 12 full sheets of different designs, for 50c. Stamps 
taken. MORRISON & CO.,411 Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn,N.Y. 


bargains. 24-page Illustrated 
Newspaper all about Piano-Organ war, free, 
JANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
Morning Glory, Basket and Phantom, 25 Cards, either 
style, with name printed, 25c. | 25 French Marble, 25 cts, 
50 Tinted Bristol, 15 cts. 


25 Snowflake, 25 cts. 

50 Scroll (no name), 15 cts. 25 Embossed, 25cts. 
50 Granite, 20 cts. | Elegant card cases, 10c, 15c, 

PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
TAKE ADVANTAGE 
of this. To close out my stock I will send toany 
i mice 2-blade English 
polished name plate, 
c. stamp: I-blade, 25e. 
and stamp, retails at $1.00. 8. N. TURNER, cor. Stoughton and Pleasant 
Sts., Boston, Mass. A Good Christmas Present. 


AGENT 


2, $45—brand new, warranted. 15 days’ test 
ORGAN trial. Other 
i ntenneesieensieiniiedl 














work for me. I have the best business in 
existence for you. No competition. A mo- 
nopoly for Agents. Situation permanent. Full particu- 
lars and samples free for stamp. A present worth $1 
iven to any one who is dissatisfied with the business. 
TAGIC PEN writes withoutink. Price, 10 cts.; doz. 
25cts. Sample, 3cts. Address at once, 
FRANK FINCH, Clyde, N. Y. 
MAGIC TRICK MOUSE. 
An amusing Rubber Toy. Fun for old and 
young. l5 cents by mail. H. E, 
SUYDAM, 204 Ross Street, 
Brooklyn, (E. D. 
Long Island, N. Y. 





Thousands of Promising Youths, of both 
sexes, godown to untimely graves, from general debility 


and weakness, who might be saved by fortifying their ¥, 
systems with Iron. The Peruvian Syrup is an Iron Tonic 
prepared expressly to supply this vitalizing element, and 
is the only preparation of iron that will assimilate at once 
with the blood. 


The following notice of the ComPENDIUM explains the work so well that we copy it: 


“Among the many improvements in educational facilities, the latest we have seen is a Combination for self-in- 
struction in Penmanship, brought out by Professor Gaskell, the celebrated New England penman._ It bids fair to be- 
come the most extensively used work ever published. Already over fifty thousand have been sold, and the demand 
has only just begun. No such sale has ever before attended any penmanship work either in this country or Europe. 

“GASKELL’s COMPENDIUM consists of four parts, viz.: Copy-Slips, Ornamental Sheet, Book of Instructions and 
Case; and more beautiful writing, superb ornamental flourishing and pen drawing, lettering, and concise-instructions 
are crowded into it, than we supposed could be furnished for five times its cost. 

“The specimens of improvement of those using it, as published on the cover of the last St. Nicholas, show what it 
is destined to do for the young in all secticns. We believe if some teacher, or other person who has the confidence of the 
people here, should take this work and travel about with it, showing it freely and explaining its merits, he could sell 

ive hundred copies in a very short time. We all need something of thatkind, and we are not exactly out of the world 
nere in Illinois, either.”—Xansas (Illinois) Record. 

















(The above is as good a representation of Gaskell’s Compendium as it ts possible to give in an ordinary coarse cut 
on so small a scale.) 

The idea of publishing a COMBINATION for self-instruction in Penmanship on this plan, is original with the 
author of this COMPENDIUM. We have many very good books on the subject, excellent so far as books go. But 
Penmanship is an art that must be acquired by well-directed practice, and the material for such practice must be 
such as the learner can use separately from everything else. 

Here we have COP Y-SLIPS, consisting of Movement exercises for Beginners, the Principles, Alphabets, Notes, 
Receipts, Addresses, Verses, Commencement and Closing of Letters, Ladies’ Penmanship, Card and Album Work, 
&e., &c. ORNAMENTAL WORK on the slips and in a sheet by itself,—Off-hand Flourishing of Birds, Swans, 
Quill, Scrolls, &c., and German Text, Old English, Pen Drawing, and other Lettering. Also a BOOK OF IN- 
STRUCTIONS, giving full directions respecting Materials and Implements, Position, Penholding, Movements, 
&c., all illustrated with original engravings. These latter have only lately been introduced. After using the above, 
they can all be put back into the CASE, tied up and laid aside, until wanted again, In that way they may be kept 
for years as neat and attractive as when first purchased. 

The ComprEenpiIum complete, as above, is mailed, post-paid, to any part of the world for ONE DOLLAR. 
Registered Letters and Money Orders may be sent at our risk. 

Address PROF. G. A. GASKELL, Principal Bryant & Stratton College, 
MANCHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Keep in mind this fact : All letters are promptly answered. If you do not hear from us within a reasonable time, 

please write again, and we will ifiquire into the matter. Gasfell’s Compendium Steel Pens, the best obtainable, 40 





cents per quarter gross box, post-paid ; 2-cené and l-ecent pestage stamps taken. 
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